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ABSTRACT 

This guide provides information on how to plan, 
implement, and evaluate staff development programs for adult basic 
education teachers, administrators, volunteers, and aides. It is . 
divided into sections that deal with various components of a staff 
developmental program: (1) background information; (2) planning; (3) 
implementation; (4) evaluation; and (5) resources, it is organized in 
such a way as to serve as a resource when completing the Application 
for Staff Development Funds from the Ohio Department of Education. 
Background information includes state certification and inservice 
training requirements, factors affecting staff development training, 
c*r 3 guidelines for effective staff development. The planning section 
covers collaborative planning (working with an advisory committee) , 
needs assessment, matching plans to needs, and stages of teacher 
development. Tfe implementation section addresses delivery, training 
development formats, characteristics of a competent staff developer, 
and content of inservice staff development. The evaluation section 
contains materials on planning; models; design; evaluating 
participant expectation, methods and techniques, and outcomes; and 
evaluation methods. Appendixes to each section contain forms and 
samples. The resources section provides material on the ERIC system, 
28 references, literacy volunteer contact information, and a list of 
state network resource people. (YLB) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 

* from the original document. 
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This Guide has been written to provide information on how to plan 
and implement Staff Development Programs for Adult Basic Education. It 
describes some of the program practices and resources that are effective in 
ABE staff development. The information included should be useful to 
ABE Staff Development Directors in developing or enhancing their pro- 
grams. 

The staff at the Ohio Department of Education, through the leader- 
ship of Assistant Director, Jim Bowling and Consultant Connie 
Ackerman, have contributed much in this effort. Colleagues at The Ohio 
State University, David L. Boggs, Professor of Adult Education and also 
Leslie Enoch, Graduate Assistant, contributed to the development of this 
manual. An advisory committee gave valuable assistance by critiquing the 
staff development models developed for this project. Connie Ackerman, 
Ohio Department of Education, advised us throughout this process. Dr. 
Judith Crocker, Cleveland Public Schools, has contributed her knowledge 
of the research and programmatic literature, and Pamela Krenzke, Colum- 
bus Public Schools, also offeied her expertise gained from her staff devel- 
opment experiences. Also appreciated is Mary Beth Gaietto for her desk- 
top publishing skills . 

The trainers developed this Staff Development Guide with recom- 
mendations from the advisory committee and the twenty-nine Adult Basic 
Education Staff Development Directors attending the three-day inservice 
sessions organized for this purpose. 



Funds for producing and distributing this Staff Development Guide were 
provided by the Ohio Department of Education under Section 353 of the Adult 
Education Act, P.L. 100-27 as amended. Opinions expressed do not necessarily 
reflect those of the Ohio Department of Education nor the U.S. Department of 
Education, and no endorsement should be inferred. 



How to Use This Guide 



This Guide has been written to provide information on how to 
plan, implement and evaluate Staff Development Programs for Adult 
Basic Education teachers, administrators, volunteers and aides- It 
describes some of the program practices and resources that are effective in 
developing staff development programs. 

This Guide is divided into sections which deal with various compo- 
nents of a staff development program including: background informa- 
tion; planning; implementation; evaluation; and resources. It is organized 
in such a way as to serve as a resource when completing the Application 
for Staff Development Funds from the Ohio Department of Education. 

Other pertinent information can (and should) be added to this 
manual in a three-ring notebook format, including specific forms needed 
for planning, implementing and evaluating a staff development program 
for Adult Basic Education. The Guide should be continuously updated 
with new information sent by the Ohio Department of Education such as 
the Application Forms for Staff Development. Other sources such as the 
Ohio Association of Adult and Continuing Education Conference will 
serve as contributors of useful information in this area. 

Ideas gathered from the Adult Basic Education Staff Development 
Directors can also be inserted in each of the sections of this Guide. These 
examples of program practices will serve as a rich resource for program 
improvement by all who take advantage of these contributions. 
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Background Information 



A person or committee responsible for designing and conducting 
staff development for educators in adult basic education face a de- 
manding challenge. The staff development specialist must be able to 
organize, communicate, motivate, and delegate effectively. This person 
must have a well developed educational philosophy to guide this 
important work. The stakes are high in staff development. Resources 
are expended. Precious time is committed. Learners lives are affected. 

Program Staff and Activities 

The ABE instructional staff in Ohio consists mainly of part- time 
teachers and volunteers. These instructors are similar to other ABE and 
ESL teachers nationwide and are "generally characterized as highly 
transitory, often isolated, and frequently elementary or secondary 
teachers working part-time in adult education programs" (Tibbetts, 
1991, p.4). Furthermore, the volunteer instructors are "typically 
employed full-time in other positions and although generally well- 
educated, are not professional educators or experienced in adult educa- 
tion" (p.4). 

Approximately 120 full-time, 1,500 part-time adult education 
personnel, and over 3300 trained and supervised volunteers deliver 
essential programs and services to over 75,000 adults annually in Ohio's 
Adult Basic Education Program. Their program activities include: 

• student recruitment and program promotion activities I 

• counseling and other support services I 
a direct instruction using different teaching approaches in a I 

variety of educational settings I 

• a regular program of training for paid staff and volunteers on I 
the state and local level I 

• assessment and referrals to advance educational and training I 
programs (Ohio Department of Education Program Plan for I 
ABE, Fiscal Years 1990 - 1993). I 



Background Information 



State Certification Requirements 

Certification requirememts normally insure the public that 
educators possess the skill and knowledge to do their job well. 
However, according to Pelavin and Associates (1991), "teachers of 
adults are inquired to meet less stringent certification standards than 
are elementary and secondary education teachers." State university 
and college requirements for adult education certification are minimal 
or non-existent (Foster, 1988). 

Fourteen states, including Ohio, require adult education teach- 
ers to hold an elementary or secondary certificate, making it the lead- 
ing method of certification. While 11 states require preparation and 
training for adult certification, 25 states have no certification require- 
ments at all (Pelavin, 1991). 



"Fourteen states, includ- 
ing Ohio, require adult 
education teachers to hold 
an elementary or second- 
ary certificate, making it 
the leading method of 
certification. " 



Additional methods of certification reported by Cope (1984) are: 



• a combination of experience, degree and /or coursework; 

• credit-based degree plus completion of ABE courses; 

• an emergency certificate; 

• endorsement of specialized adult education credit courses; 

• variations of teaching certificates. 



Local programs may mandate additional requirements in 
addition to those of the state. Appropriate experience, especially 
expe:ience with adults, is an important consideration along with 
certification. 



Inservice Training Requirements 



State mandated staff development and inservice training re- 
quirements for ABE and ESL teachers vary widely with no consisted 
pattern. Requirements range from as few as four hours to 50 hours ol 
staff development annually (Pelavin, 1991). 

When there is minimal or no state requirement for inservice 
training, local ABE and ESL programs mandate requirements for their 
teachers. Even where states have requirements, some local programs 
may exceed those (Pelavin, 1991). 

Since certification does not summarily result in improved 
teaching, inservice training and staff development programs could be 
an acceptable alternative method of ABE certification. As certification 
is only indicative mat the teacher has met state requirements for teach- 
ers of adults, on-going staff development could become a fundamental 
part of ABE and ESL programs to ensure that not only teachers, but 
also volunteer instructors, are adequately prepared (Draper, 1986). 

In Ohio, every district is required to conduct staff development 
and inservice training programs, although there is no requirement on 
the minimum or maximum number of hours. Local programs provide 
training services in accordance with state requirements, but have no 
mandates concerning staff participation. 
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Factors Affecting Staff Development Training 

Pelavin and Associates (1991) have concluded that "despite consen- 
sus among researchers, practitioners, and policymakers that the lack of 
training is a problem for adult education field, providing training oppor- 
tunities is not an easy task" (p.9). They have identified five major factors 
which influence the delivery of training. These factors include: (1) limited 
financial resources; (2) the organization of services; (3) the lack of a re- 
search base; (4) high rate of teacher turnover; and (5) minimal state and 
local policies and guidelines regarding certification (pp.9-11). 




Limited Financial Resources 

The Adult Education Act is the major funding source for ABE and 
ESL programs, including teacher training. Currently, under Section 353 
not less than 15 percent of the funds allotted to the state shall be used for 
training teachers, volunteers and administrators. Specifically, two-thirds 
of the 15 percent is to be spent on staff development. 

Organization of Services 

The nature of adult education directly affects delivery and avail- 
ability of staff development services for teachers and volunteers who assist 
in this process. Organized to serve the non- traditional part-time student, 
ABE and ESL programs are usually offered in the afternoon or evening. 
Needed only part-time, most teachers are usually employed full-time at 
other jobs making it difficult to schedule training services that do not 
conflict with ABE/ ESL instruction and the full-time responsibilities of the 
teachers (Pelav in, 1991). 

Lack of Research Base 

Also complicating attempts to provide sta. f development for teach- 
ers and volunteers of adults is the lack of research in the specific field of 
adult education Being diverse and muiti- disciplined, adult education 
draws from other fields. The misperception that "there is no need for 
theory" that is unique to adult education (Cross, 1986) has resulted in a 
lack of "systematic and coordinated approaches to issues such as teacher 
training, research and practice (Courtney, 1986). 
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High Rate of Teacher Turnover 

The nature of adult education affects the commitment adult 
educators are able to make to a program. Part-time positions, lacking 
benefits, keep teachers from making a long-term commitment to adult 
education programs and result in continual turnover (Pelavin, 1991). 
Providing continuous inservice training and staff development for new 
teachers and administrators is burdensome on the limited financial 
resources of adult education. 




Lack of State Certification Requirements 

The lack of specific state certification iri adult education affects the 
delivery of inservice training and staff development. While state certifica- 
tion may not necessarily ensure a better quality of teaching, the absence 
of specific requirements may reduce the demand for training services 
(Pelavin, 1991). 
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Data Sources 

There are four common sources for data and information for Staff 
Development in Adult Basic Education: 

f 

A program planning literature in adult education; 
A teacher training/inservice materials; 
A general staff development; and 
A other materials from the ERIC database. 




The ERIC database 
includes some of the follow- 
ing literature: 

• Final reports 

• Inservice guides and 
manuals 

• Descriptions of exemplary 
programs 

• Principles and techniques 
of staff development 

*- Articles on new content 

arms, eg. CA1. 
Information about 
ERIC is in the Resource 
section of this guide. 



The teacher training materials, preservice and inservice, as well is the staff 
development materials have been developed for both school-based, K-12 
teachers as well as ABE instructors. 

The ERIC database includes literature found in State and Federally 
funded: 

• Final reports; 

• Inservice guides and manuals; 

• Descriptions of exemplary programs; 

• Principles and techniques of staff develop' lent; 

• Articles on new content areas, eg. CAI. 

Such materials are often referred to as "fugitive" materials because 
they can be difficult to find. ERIC does an excellent job of providing this 
service of making them accessible. The Resources section of this Guide 
contain various ERIC documents that contain staff development literature 
of different types. Information on how to access ERIC is also included in 
the Resources section of this Guide. 

This guide relied on materials from many of these sources with 
particular emphasis from two publications: Study of ABE /ESL Instru ctor 
Training Approaches; The Delivery and Content of Tra ining for Adult 
Education Teachers and Vohmtppr Instructors by John Tibbetts et Ak for 
Pelavin Associates, 1991; and Staff Development leadership : A Resourrp 
Book, published by the Ohio Department of Education, 1983. Other 
materials that were especially useful in the development of this guide 
were those developed by the National Adult Basic Education (ABE) Con- 
sortium on Staff Development: Principles and Techniqups. 1986, 1987, 
1988. 6 
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PROGRAM TYPES: The Context For Staff Development 
In Ohio Adult Basic Education Programs 



Sponsorship of training services and staff development programs is 
shared at three levels. At the state level, the department of education 
offers statewide training programs two or three times per year. Included 
in these programs are sessions for new teacher training, mathematics and 
family literacy instruction. 

At the local level, individual districts can be self-suppcrting and 
provide training services for their staff and volunteers. These districts are 
generally larger with a high number of paid staff. Staff development 
programs are usually a one session program, as opposed to an on-going 
series of sessions. 

As an alternative to individual sponsorship, a consortium of dis- 
tricts can also provide training at the local level. This method is particu- 
larly attractive to small programs with a low number of paid staff. 

In Ohio, adult education instructor training providers include 
consultants, local district personnel and referral agency staff. Internal 
consultants are staff in ABE/ESL programs who provide training instruc- 
tion to programs other than their own. External consultants such as four- 
year college and university personnel are hired from outside the adult 
basic education system to provide instructional training services for staff 
development. 

Local district personnel also provide staff development training 
services. Expertise on adult education within the local district is utilized 
to provide training services for teachers of adults. 

The connection between the district and referral agencies goes 
beyond the placement of students into educational programs. 
Referral agencv personnel provide training and instructional services that 
can offer insight into the student's situation and thus enhance instruc- 
tional delivery. 
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Volunteer instructors and program management staff have become 
an integral part of ABE and ESL programs. Volunteers may be recruited, 
trained, managed and supported either by the ABE /ESL program or 
through a community-based literacy volunteer program. Some ABE/ ESL 
programs have developed their own orientation and training programs 
for classroom volunteers. Others have adopted the training available 
from either Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA) or Laubach Literacy 
Action (LLA). Contact information for each of these two national pro- 
grams can be found in the Resources section of this guide. Some ABE/ 
ESL programs utilize but do not train volunteers from these local commu- 
nity-based groups. Volunteer instructors are commonly invited to ABE 
staff development programs. In fact, ABE /ESL instructors also take the 
training provided by either LVA or LLA as part of their ov n staff devel- 
opment programsin basic reading, ESL and family literacy. This 
preservice training varies between 12 and 18 hours of preparation. Pro- 
grams often require at least one inservice session a year for literacy volun- 
teers. Literacy volunteers of America, Inc. also provides an intensive 14- 
hour training on literacy volunteer management. 
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Staff Development Defined 

In much of the literature, definitions of staff development 
have focused on teacher behavior and organizational goals. For 
example, McHaney & Impey (1988) have defined staff development as: 

The totalifyefiducQtional and personal experiences tltat contribute 
to the improvement of an individual's competence and satisfaction 
in an assigned professional role (p.3). 

Their concept also included the notion of goals of the individual 
and /or organization when describing Staff Development as: 

• • • A program designed to alter the professional practices, beliefs, and 
understanding of school persons toward an articulated end (p.3). 

A much broader conceptualization is offered by the Ohio 
Department of Education. The Adult Basic Education Staff 
Development Application (ABE-S5-7-92) defines Staff Development in 
the following context:: 

• • • Stuff development is a series of ongoing, focused activities offered 
oiK'r time. These actwities are linked to a professional development 
plan and/or to organizational goals at the state, regional, and/or local 
level. These activities are designed to meet idetrtified needs; develop 
professional, individual growth; and nurture and promote leadership 
in the field. 

Staff development provides knowledge, methods, skills, and 
techniques resulting in changed teacher behavior and improved 
student learning. It is eiuiluated continuously, and the results of 
evaluation influence future staff development planning and activi- 
ties 

On recommendation of Ohio's Staff Development Task Force, June 
19,1991, future proposals to provide staff development should reflect 
an understanding of this definition. 
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Staff Development Functions 

Within the context of these definitions, the functions of Staff Development 
should include: 



Inservice Education 




improving skills; implementing curricula, 
procedures; expanding subject matter 
knowedge; planning and organizing instruc- 
tion; and increasing effectiveness. 



Organization Development 




Consultation 



Communication 
and Coordination 



building program climate; solving problems; 
increasing communication among staff mem- 
bers. 




conducting workshops; assisting with building 
staff development, implementation, and evalua- 
tion; assisting with administrative planning. 



assisting with inter- program communication; 
organizing and providing information about 
resources; assisting with communication be- 
tween administration and staff; providing 
central coordinating service. 



Leadership 




providing suggestions for new curricula, in- 
structional approaches; identifying problems 
and suggesting solutions; informing about 
innovative approaches; researching ideas for 
evaluating practices and procedures; providing 
assistance with innovation processes. 



(McHaney & Impey, 1988, p.3) 

The ultimate end of staff development programs is in most cases the 
improvement of student learning. 
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Effective Staff Development: Lessons K - 1 2 



"Meaningful and lasting change requires an established training 
program with clearly defined procedures, long range goals, and carefully 
constructed support systems" (p.30). The experiences of K - 12 education 
provide guidelines for those wishing to improve staff development for 
ABE/ESL teachers and volunteer instructors. According to Pelavin and 
Associates (1991), "some of these guidelines are already reflected in adulc 
education training activities" (p.3). The following are summaries of these 
guidelines. 

An Effective Staff Development Program: 



In practice, teachers and volunteer instructors are often expected to 
participate in inservice programs that their supervisors have planned for 
them. "In these instances, their learning may not only be limited, but they 
are less apt to develop as critical thinkers about their own professional 
development and to identify and pursue their own learning-for-teaching 
needs" (p.31). In keeping with adult education practices (Knowles, 1980), 
these stakeholders would benefit more from their participation in the 
planning, implementing and evaluating of their own inservice programs. 
Furthermore, it is believed that they would take on more ownership of 
their own staff development activities and feel responsible for their own 
professional growth. 



A climate for change in teacher behavior must be encouraged by 
the administrator of the ABE/ESL program. The administrator must be 
viewed as an instructional leader who encourages change through experi- 
mentation and risk-taking. "Teachers and volunteer instructors who 




Involves Teachers and Volunteer Instructors in Planning 
and Decision-Making 




Maintains a Positive Climate for Teacher and Volunteer 
Instructor Growth and Change 
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engage in staff-development need to be rewarded (monetarily, release 
time, and /or advancement); they need recognition and respect, and they 
need time and reinforcement to pursue new learning and to experiment 
in their classrooms" (p.32). 

This is especially true for part-time teachers who are most in need 
of support by their administrators. Without such support, there will not 
be any lasting growth or change for teachers. 

B Shows Evidence of Systematic Decision-Making and 
Demonstrates Consistent Underlying Assumptions 

The stakeholders of a staff development program should make 
sure that they keep in mind the intended outcomes of their staff develop- 
ment program. They should also make sure that they utilize the findings 
of the most up-to-date research findings which relate to their staff devel- 
opment activities. In addition, they should be aware of the following 
areas /questions: 

A What level of knowledge needs to be communicated ( eg. information, 
attitudes, understanding of specific teaching skills) and at what level 
does it need to be learned by participants (eg. general familiarity, ability 
to recall, ability to explain, ability to implement in practice)? 

A Since all learning environments reflect the trainers' attitudes toward 
both the subject matter and the participants, what sort of balance exists 
between content and nurturant outcomes? For example, it may be more 
important initially to cultivate interest and enthusiasm among teachers 
in the hope of establishing a climate conducive to long-range profes- 
sional growth than to place immediately a heavy emphasis on subject 
matter content. 

A Is the content of the staff development program consistent with the 
appropriate knowledge base? For example, if the staff development 
program emphasizes reading instruction, are the resource staff familiar 
with what is known about how readers process print? (This is not as 
obvious as it sounds. Many presenters and instructional materials 
reveal no evidence of this knowledge.) 

12 
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A Is the staff development program arranged in a manner that encourages 
teachers to engage in individualized learning projects, action research, 
and other activities which "create" knowledge? Are they ofxered guid- 
ance in such undertakings and given opportunities to share the results? 
Or are teachers considered simply recipients of information? (p.33). 




Reflects Continuity and Follow-Up 



The following advice made by Pelavin and Associates (1991) is 
central to the intent of this guide. 

Evidence from a variety of sources indicate that one-shot work- 
shops and training sessions are ineffective in bringing about changes in 
teacher and volunteer instructor behavior. Individual staff development 
activities must complement each other and reflect common goals and 
consistent underlying assumptions. Furthermore, teaching strategies 
must be coached and practiced many times before much transfer is likely 
to occur. Linkage between staff development and teaching settings may 
be encouraged in other ways such as preparation of actual classroom 
materials and applications within inservice sessions. Effective staff devel- 
opment must provide opportunities and support systems for this linkage 
to occur (pp. 33-34). 



e Includes Ongoing and Systematic Evaluation Procedures 
Reflecting Particular Attention to What Information is Gath 
ered and How it is Used 

Evaluations of ABE/ESL workshops and other staff development 
activities often are concerned with a "happiness quotient" of participants. 
However, evaluations should go beyond participant satisfaction and begin 
to measure their impact on classroom behavior of teachers and volunteer 
instructors. Several evaluation measures are offered in the Evaluation 
section of this guide which measure the success of staff development 
programs. 
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Emplemplary Programs 
utilize the following staff 
development principles: 

• Professional 
Development Plans 

* Coaching 

* Collaborative Work 
Groups 

• Training for 
ProgramDevelopment 



Exemplary Programs 

The use of the principles and techniques discussed earlier 
has been drawn from a variety of sources and has been outlined by the 
National ABE Staff Development Consortium (1986, 1987, 1988). Their 70 
principles and 39 corresponding techniques relate to planning and con- 
ducting training for ABE teachers and other staff. A special issue on staff 
development provided by the New York Literacy Assistance Center (Dick, 
1989) describes several literacy programs which utilize these principles 
and techniques. Each of these staff development projects presents a real 
life example of one of more of the following staff development principles: 

• Professional Development Plans 

• Coaching 

• Collaborative Work Groups 

• Training for Program Development 

For example, one illustrates the techniques of a professional devel- 
opment plan and principle of allowing participants to choose their in- 
volvement and linking training to an individual plan. Another technique 
of coaching addresses the principle of on-call assistance of colleagues at 
the work site. A third involves the principle of providing teachers with 
the opportunity to meet and share ideas. Another phased training tech- 
nique shows the principle of spacing staff development over time. The 
last example illustrates the technique of training for program develop- 
ment and the principle of making staff development a part of program 
development. 

Such examples of exemplary programs can be found by 
reviewing the professional literature on staff development. The ERIC 
Clearinghouse offers this service in order to assist ABE instructors and 
others to continue to improve their own practice 
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OHIO DEPASXKENT OF EDUCATION 
PROGRAM PLAH FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
FISCAL YEARS 1990-1993 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



GEOGRAPHIC AREA IMPACTED: Statewide 



ELIGIBLE POPULATION: Dndereducated adults who: 



A. lack sufficient mastery of basic educational skills necessary for literate 
functioning; 

B. do not have a certificate of graduation from a school providing secondary 
education or who have not achieved an equivalent level of education; 

C. are not proficient in the use of the English language; and 

D# are not subject to compulsory school attendance under state lav. 



HEED FOR THE PROJECT: To establish, expand, and improve adult education 
programs and services tot 



A. educationally disadvantaged adults who demonstrate basic skills equivalent 
to or below that of students at the fifth grade level (estimated at 150,000 
200,000) i 

B. adults who have not completed eight years of education (estimated at 
440,000); 

C adults who have not completed twelve years of education (estimated at 
2,200,000); and 

D. adults who have limited proficiency in the use of the English language 
(estimated at over 45,000). 



PURPOSES OF THE PROJECT: To address tht three major purposes of the Adult 
Education Act, that is, to: 



A. enable undereducated adults to acquire the basic educational skills necessary 
for literate functioning; 

B. provide these adults with sufficient basic education to enable them to 
benefit from training and retraining programs and to obtain and retain 
productive employment; and 

C. enable adults, who so desire, to continue their education to at least 
the level of completion of secondary school. 



SERVICE POPULATIONS AHD GOALS: Statewide program goals are based on the 
identified needs of the general population in the state as well as the particular 
educational needs of selected special populations. These special populations 
include immigrants, the incarcerated, the handicapped, the unemployed, the 
homeless, adult migrant farmworkers, the disadvantaged, minorities, and public 
assistance recipients. Major goals were established in the following areas: 



A. expanding services to those identified in the needs assessment; 

B. increasing the educational, social, and economic impact of the program; 

C. developing and implementing a family literacy component; 

D. increasing the number of locations and participants served in workplace 
literacy programs; 

E. continuing to implement and conduct staff development and special demonstration 
projects; and 

F* increasing interagency planning, implementation, and evaluation of project 
activities. 



(Over) 



Adopted goals will be used Co develop a statewide program in which significant 
portions of educationally disadvantaged adults in the state will be served 
in the most effective manner possible. 

PROGRAM ACTIVITIES AHD WHO WILL PERFORM THEM: Approximately 120 full-time, 
1,500 part-time adult education personnel, and over 3,500 trained and supervised 
volunteers will deliver the following essential programs and services to 
over 75,000 adults annually: 

A. student recruitment and program promotion activities; 

B. counseling and other support services; 

C. direct instruction using different teaching approaches in a variety of 
educational settings; 

D. a regular program of training for paid staff and volunteers on the state 
and local level; and 

E. assessment and referrals to advance educational and training programs. 

EVALUATION OF LOCAL PROJECT ACTIVITIES: A variety of internal and external 
strategies will be used to evaluate the activities of approved projects. 
These will include: 

A. team reviews of selected projects; 

B. individual consultant's reviews; 

C. preparation of annual performance reports; and 

D. periodic assessment of goal achievement during the plan period. 

PAST ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND OBJECTIVES MET: During the period of the last state 

plan (1986*1988), there was; (1) an increase in the number and percentage 

of program participants who were functioning at less than the equivalent 

of a fifth year level of education; (2) an increase in the number of participants 

who completed preparation for, and passed the General Educational Development 

Test; (3) 17,846 persons who enrolled in advanced training programs; (4) 

15,322 persons who secured new employment ; (5) 6,777 who obtained a better 

job; (6) 6,622 who were removed from public assistance; (7) 1,317 who received 

U.S. citizenship; and (8) 13,056 who registered or re-registered to vote. 

PROPOSAL XE7XS10NS WHICH WILL IMPROVE PROGRAM: Greatly expanded provisions 
for joint planning and coordination with a vide range of related services 
conducted by other relevant federal and state programs including vocational 
education and job training, rehabilitation services, immigration and naturalization 
services, higher education, volunteer services* welfare, library services, 
community development, parent education and homeless assistance programs « 
The criteria and process for conducting special demonstration and teacher 
training projects have been modified. 

ADMINISTRATION t The Ohio Department of Education 

Division of Educational Services 
Adult and Community Education Section 
65 South Front Street, Room 811 
Columbus, Ohio 43266-0308 
(614) 466-5015 
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1 0 Characteristics of Coherent Staff Development 
Programs 

(McHaney, J. & Impey, W., 1988) 

The following ten characteristics of a coherent staff development 
program could be used as a checklist to compare your own programs with 
this list. 

1. The program has a mission, policy guidelines, goals, resources, 
budget and personnel. (Qualitative standards need to be set to 
assess each of these. For example, it could be decided that the 
mission statement should be undergirded by an explicit set of 
assumptions about adult learning and development or the director 
of the program should have a line position of authority with bud- 
getary control within the organizational structure.) 

2. Teachers as the primary participants have a preeminent voice in the 
governance of the program. 

3. Determination of the program agenda (needs assessment) is a 
multidimensional process. It engages teachers in the identification 
of problems which affect them and their students as part of this 
process. (This includes consideration of the how, where, when; 
with whom, and why of staff development as well as the question 
of what is the primary interest or need.) 

4. The program is able to address multiple, interrelated purposes. 
(These could include personal, cognitive, theoretical, professional, 
and career needs.) 

5. The program acknowledges the reality of different teacher roles 
and role-relationships and the implications of these for staff devel- 
opment. 

6. The program is able to employ a variety of strategies and forms of 
development beyond the workshop and lecture- discussion for- 
mats. 

7. There is evidence that staff development is viewed as a continuing 
developmental process; that is, specific projects are planned in 
considerations of the effects of the classroom context and follow-up 
is provided in that setting. 
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8. The program is able to support a skilled person or persons respon- 
sible for planning and managing activities at the ABE site. 

9. The program addresses a balanced agenda of goals; that is, indi- 
vidual goals are accommodated within and outside the context of 
broader institutional goals whether at the state, local, or school 
level. 

10. While schools generally are a realistic unit for the design of a staff 
development plan; attention is given to individuals and especially 
to key functioning groups within he school There are a variety of 
activities planned with expert resources outside the school context 
(pp.6-7). 
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In addition, seven essential characteristics of staff development 
programs have been identified. These characteristics can also be com- 
pared with your own program practices. 



COLLABORATION 

Collaboration in organizing and planning staff development 
increases commitment to make staff development successful. 

PARTICIPATION 

Staff development programs that place administrators, teachers, 
and learners in an active role are more likely to succeed. 

PLANNING 

Long range planning of staff development inc ; ses conformity 
with district goals. 

ASSESSMENT 

Staff development is most effective when based on professional 
needs and concerns of ABE teachers, administrators and learners 
on a school /site level. 

FOCUS 

Successful staff development programs exhibit specificity and 
concreteness in discussion as well as practice that supports the 
translation of ideas into practice. 

SCHOOL- BASED 

School-based /school-focussed staff development is far more effec 
tive than other types of inservice education (pp.6-7). 

TRAINING COMPONENTS 

Effective staff development programs contain training that includes 
presentation of theory, modeling, practice, feedback, and coaching. 



These components are identified as essential elements of exemplary 
staff development programs over and over in the literature and will be 
discussed furthe A in the implementation section of this guide. 



Essential Elements of Effective Staff 

Development (McHaney, J. & Impey, W., 1988) 

•Needs Assessment 

Includes teachers, volunteers, students and directors 

•Theoretical Background and Research 

Reason for change and supporting research 

• Demonstration/Modeling 

Concrete presentation of instructional practice (may include 
video) 

•Practice with Feedback 

Participants practice technique in training session 

•Application 

Practice in real situation with support from peers, mentors, 
and others 

•Follow-up 

Integrate follow up session 

•Evaluation 

Record/ document instructional change resulting from 
training 



Staff development leaders must make decisions about their pro- 
grams with the best information available. They must develop plans for 
long-term programs that will bring about growth and learning for 
administrators, teachers, volunteers and aides. They must learn to work 
collaboratively with advisory boards and stay within their budgets. 
They must have knowledge of effective needs assessment strategies and 
how to match their plans to these needs, both consortium-wide and 
locrUy. 



Program Planning 

Planning refers to the process of determining the ends to be 
pursued and the means employed to achieve them. In adult 
education, planning is a decision-making process and a set of 
related activities that produce educational program design 
specifications for one or more adult learners (Sork & Caffarella, 1989). 

Program planning literature is largely normative. That is, the 
literature consists mostly of descriptions of how planning should be 
done rather than descriptions of how planning is done. Often, a six step 
basic model to program planning is utilized (Sork & Caffarella, 1989): 



Analyze planning context 
and client system 



Assess needs 



Develop program objectives 



t 



Formulate instructional plan 



I 



Formuiale administrative plan 



Design a program evaluation 
plan 



This model is presented as a step by step process but in fact should not 
be thought of as a linear operation. It is true that decisions about one 
step are related to decisions about the next. In practice it is possible to 
skip steps and to work on several simultaneously. The point is that 
systematic planning is a powerful tool for designing effective, efficient, 
relevant, and innovative educational programs. In addition, there are 
many philosophical and practical reasons for involving the learners in 
this process. Viewed as an aspect of the overall operation of a staff 
development effort, planning serves several functions (Groteleuschen, 
1976). Initially, it results in the identification and clarification of poten- 
tial goals for continuing professional education. These goals may be 
very broad (to increase teacher skills in instruction) or they may be 
stated specifically and behaviorally (to enable teachers to show each 
participant how to write a letter of inquiry for employment that can be 
read and understood by a perspective employer). Planning enables the 
administrator to select particular goals from a universe of possible 
goals. Effective planning also attends to changing goals as the staff 
development effort goes forward. 

Often, decisions about goals are based on very limited knowl- 
edge of alternatives. Planning should also assist the ABE administra- 
tor in defining the alternative means for reaching these goals. The ABE 
administrator will generally have a better chance of success in the staff 
development effort if a number of alternative instructional and content 
means are considered. 

Planning should not only identify and define alternative means 
to desired ends but it should also define some possible consequences 
of selecting eaca alternative. In terms of cost alone, the administrator 
needs to be as fully aware as possible of the consequences of his/her 
actions before acting. In essence the act of planning is evaluation in 
advance, a rather uncommon idea. Planning must take into account 
unintended consequences. 



Adult Basic Education Staff Development Application 

A copy of the Adult Basic Education Staff Development 
Application for the Ohio Department is included in this section of 
the Guide. The Application has four parts: 

1) Budget 

2) Needs, Objectives, and Activities 

3) Attachments and 

4) Reporting Requirements. 

Part II is directly related to the Planning stages of the staff development 
program. Part n of this Application outlines the steps needed to be 
taken in identifying needs and developing objectives and activities. 



A. Describe areas needing staff development. Explain how 
program reviews, needs assessments, and consideration of 
state and local goals for adult basic education contribute to 
the determination of staff development needs, both consor- 
tium-wide and locally, as applicable. 

B. List objectives of the staff development project, indicating if 
they are consortium-wide or for a local program. Relate each 
objective to an identified need cited in section A. 

C. For each listed objective, use activity sheets to describe what 
will be undertaken to meet the objective. 



Collaborative Planning: 

Working With An Advisory Committee 

Adult basic education advisory committees can be used to assist 
the staff development leader in planning inservice programs. The 
committee can assist in the data gathering and analysis and the formu- 
lation and review of the staff development action plan. 

In keeping with recent understanding of participatory adult 
literacy programs (Fingeret & Jurmo, 1989), representatives of all 
participants, learners, administrators and community members should 
be recruited for this advisory committee. Thus, such a group will also 
be able to provide multiple perspectives on potential problems of the 
action plan. According to the Ohio Department of Education (1983), 
"there is wide-spread agreement that involving participants in plan- 
ning staff development activities increases the chances of success" 
p.28). It is also assumed that better decisions will be made with a 
planning committee. 

Members can be recruited or volunteer. A profile of needed 
skills and expertise can be developed to determine if the present advi- 
sory group meets all of the criteria. For example, key administrators 
should be included to ensure the success of the plan. Previous studies 
have recommended no more than 7-10 members on a planning com- 
mittee for staff development. "Who is involved is as important as the 
number of staff involved" (p.28). 

A collaborative planning checklist developed for the Ohio 
Department of Education (1983) is included as an appendix in this 
section of the guide. 
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Needs Assessment 

A staff development plan should be based on needs. A needs 
assessment can be defined as "a systematic or formal procedure for 
determining the kinds and degrees of discrepancy that exist between a 
desired state of affairs and the present conditions" (Ohio Department 
of Education, 1983, p.C 3). This needs assessment plan should be based 
on certain standards. For example, Willing (1989) suggests nine stan- 
dards to evaluate your staff development effort which are discussed in 
the section on Evaluation These standards should be kept in mind as 
you are developing your own plans. A sample evaluation tool is also 
discussed in this section of the Guide. "Whether dealing with institu- 
tional or individual needs, the questions or statements should not 
juxtapose reality against an ideal. Rather, the intent is to establish 
genuine needs that can be fulfilled (Ohio Department of Education, 
1983, p.36), It is assumed that awareness of discrepancies will enable 
staff development leaders to make more informed decisions, and 
design and implement more effective programs. 

"Like other aspects of staff development, needs assessments are 
dependent on the cooperation and support of those who will be 
involved. Therefore, it is important tliat staff development 
leaders explain why needs are being assessed and how the data 
will be used in making decisions" (p.36). 

Sources and examples of needs assessment have been classified into 
three major groups: experts; clients; and educational planners (Lon- 
doner, 1990). 

Experts - — 

Research Reports 
Interviews 
Advisory Councils 
Consultants 

National and State Conferences 



Clients - — — 

Interviews 
Survey Research 
"Opinionnaires" 

Educational Planners — 

Observations 
Interviews 
Questionnaires 
Advisory Committees 



A Five-Step Assessment Plan 

This systematic plan has been developed by the Ohio Department 
of Education (19S3) in order to "anticipate problems and to maximize the 
use of their time and energy" (p.36). This plan should also minimize the 
risk associated with change. It looks at the assessment process and identi- 
fies factors that could prevent an effective assessment. 



Establish an Assessment Committee 



This committee rr.^y be made up of those already serving in an 
advisory committee for the ABE program or a separate group may be 
identified to assist in the planning of the staff development activities. 
Members should include participants of the planned programs. Such a 
participatory approach will be necessary as priorities are identified and 
implemented. This committee or advisory group will need to agree on a 
strategy to follow including areas of concern and various methodsof needs 
assessment for staff development. Since there are various types of assess- 
ment instruments and procedures available, this committee will need to 
become knowledgeable of the strengths and weaknesses of each type. An 
appendix in this section of the guide provides an overview of various 
types of needs assessment procedures along with their advantages and 
disadvantages for this purpose. 



Prepare a Comprehensive Plan 



A plan should be developed by the assessment committee which 
includes what information will be necessary, who to survey, and how to 
collect and analyze this information. It is important to also decide ahead 
of time how the committee will judge whether the assessment was a 
success and anticipate any problems in this process. 



Criteria to judge the success of the development and implemen- 
tation of a needs assessment process have been summarized by the 
Ohio Department of Education (1983) and are modified to reflect an 
ABE context. The needs assessment committee should review these 
criteria while developing a plan "because they outline what results 
should occur" (p37): 

1 . Provide for individual teacher's needs as well as specific 
program needs. 

2 . Provide for teacher's self-assessment of his or her own 
personal growth rather than focus on defects. 

3. Be designed so that delivery of activities can occur. 

4. Reflect a balance between maximum data collection and 
realistic fiscal expense. 

5. Commercial needs assessment instruments are available, 
but the development of ones based on the specific setting 
is recommended. 

6. Do not terminate professional growth activities with the 
completion of the first year of activities, but keep 
them on-going and build on experience. 

7. Reconcile short term goals of the professional growth 
contracts with she long term goals of the program. 

8. Long term evaluation is needed to assess the impact of 
the staff development activities on teachers and learners. 

In order to evaluate the needs assessment process, the commit- 
tee will need to decide on how decisions will be made based on the 
needs assessment information as well as identify the potential partici- 
pants. In addition, a comprehensive staff development plan should be 
developed according to the application guidelines from the Depart- 
ment of Education and approved by the administration of the local 
program. 

According to the Ohio Department of Education (1983), "central 
to the plan's success is how people reach consensus throughout the 
needs assessment process. The degree of involvement will greatly 
influence the quality and impact of the assessment" (p.37). A staff 
development process cannot be imposed on the participants. R 
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Planning 



Determine Methods and Instruments 



There are several commonly used assessment methods that can 
be developed by staff development leaders and their advisory commit- 
tees. These include brainstorming, questionnaires, interviews, and 
observations (Ohio Department of Education, p. 37). Statements and 
questions used with each of these methods should be field-tested with 
individuals and small groups. In order to obtain multiple perspectives 
on needs, a combination of assessment tools should be used. Examples 
of various methods and instruments along with the advantages and 
disadvantages of each ar^ included in the appendix of this section of 
the guide. 




A needs assessment should reveal discrepancies between 
desired levels of performance with current levels. Analyzing the data 
will involve three steps for staff development leaders: 

1 . distinguish between perceived and real needs; 

2. identify short- and long-term needs; 

3. establish priorities (Department of Education, p.39). 
These needs will be influenced by the values of those doing the needs 
assessment. Differences in responses of the diverse participants must 
be separated to avoid generalizations of needs that do not actually 
exist. If only vague needs are expressed, refinement will be needed 
using existing needs assessment procedures available. Various proce- 
dures are discussed in the appendix of this section of the guide. 
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This step is often skipped in practice due to time constraints. How- 
ever, clarification of how needs can be better identified by including a 
systematic review of previous procedures and problems. Plans for future 
needs assessment should be based on the success of previous attempts to 
achieve assessment objectives. 
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Steps in Planning A Staff Development Program 

The Ohio Department of Education (1983) previously identified a 
six step planning process for staff development. During this phase of the 
planning process, specific goals, objectives, and programs are identified. 
Plans are matched to data gathered from the needs assessment. The 
basic questions of who, how, when, and where can be addressed in these 
six steps (p.44). 



Step 1 



Summarize Needs Assessment Data and 
Develop Working Objectives 



Since the needs assessment data will be collected form various 
sources, clarification of issues need to be made before developing work- 
ing objectives. There may be conflicting needs identified by different 
groups. For example, administrators may identify different needs from 
ABE teachers or volunteer instructors may have different needs from 
aides. 

It is important to recognize that the working objectives developed 
at this stage of planning will probably be revised during the planning 
process. The objectives literally translate needs assessment problems 
into programs in Part H, Section B of the Staff Development Application 
in the appendix of this section of the guide. 




An advisory committee should be used to validate needs assess- 
ment data. This group will be able to clarify assessment data and gain 
insight into the views of those surveyed during this process. This step 
would prevent any confusion caused from using needs assessment 
instruments or procedures which produced datawithout sufficient expla- 
nation. 
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Planning 



• Step 3 



Set Priorities for Objectives 



There will always be more needs than ability to respond to 
them. An advisory committee can be used to help set priorities and 
rank objectives in terms of which should be offered in the coming year 
and which can wait. It is at this stage that objectives can be ordered to 
meet short-term and long-term goals of a program. 



Develop Action Plan 
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The staff development action plan should include all of the 
specific details including the activities, materials, staff, consultants, 
facilities, budget and all those things needed to implement the pro- 
posed objectives. It is suggested that a staff development leader work 
with the advisory committee to develop this plan. 

Elements of the plan. A staff development action plan should 
include six components (Ohio Department of Education, 1983): 

(1) goals and programs to be included; 

(2) specific inservice objectives to be addressed in the 
inservice activities; 

(3) an overall, four- or five-year sequence of activities for 
training staff and for putting the desired changes in 
practice; 

(4) a detailed description of the major inservice workshops 
and other activities that have been planned for the first 12 
to 18 months of the four years; 

(5) a list of resources - personnel and materials- that can be 
used to implement the inservice activities; 

(6) a budget to support the inservice program and changes 
in the school program; for example new textbooks, 
equipment, or teacher assistants (p.45). 

A detailed time line should also be included which identifies dates and 
times for activity completion. 

12 
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Step 5 



Present Action Plan to Staff 



There are at least two goals which can be accomplished by 
presenting the action plan to the staff. First, there is time for partici- 
pants to react to the plan while changes can still be made. Additional 
suggestions for changes in activities can be made. If needed, the advi- 
sory committee working with the staff development leader can revise 
the plan. Second, the actual review process prepares staff to participate 
in the activities and helps them to "buy into" the change process you 
are proposing. "Following the review session, participants should be 
knowledgeable about the objectives, the sequence of activities, and the 
activity options" (p.45). This review process should be repeated until 
there is consensus between the advisory committee and the intended 
participants. 



Implement the Action Plan 



After consensus is reached, implementation of the action plan 
can begin. The implementation section of this guide will describe this 
process. 
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Matching Plans to Needs 

Seven general questions should be addressed in evaluating the 
adequacy an appropriateness of plans for a staff development 
activity: 

Is the planned program directed at identified needs? 

Does the proposed program appear relevant and accept- 
able to the intended participants? 

Given the goal(s) of the staff development effort, do the 
proposed activities and content logically make sense? 

Do the proposed plans for the staff development effort 
reflect an awareness of experience, of what has worked in 
the past? 

Does the instructional design involve the learners of your 
program? (teachers and students) 

Is there variety in your instructional format? 

Do you have a plan to evaluate participant expectations, 
procedures, as well as outcomes of your staff development 
plan? 
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Stages of Teacher Development 

Stages of teacher development are important in planning effective 
professional development programs. 



| Teachers in the early stages need much assistance with the 

^technical skills of teaching and would benefit most from a 
highly structured, directive staff development program. 
— —J Practical information and applications would be most useful. 

Teachers who are a little more advanced developmentally 
would seek information to add variety of their teaching and 
would prefer a collaborative approach to staff development 
and supervision. 

Teachers at the highest developmental levels would focus on 
more complex and cross-cutting concerns and would prefer 
more team types of arrangements and staff development 
programs that are non-directive. 

Thus, teachers' developmental stages may have an effect on the teaching 

modes and content of training for staff development 

activities. 
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STATE OF OHIO 
ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
FISCAL YEAR 1992 



general fiscal guidelines 



Up to ten percent of the total budget amount may be used for administrative 
costs (e.g., coordinator's sa^ry and fringes). 

Unless otherwise required by the governing board of the administrative 
or employing agency (and supported by documentation), stipends or salary 
paid to participants should not exceed: 

a. S20.00 for a half day 

b. $40.00 for a full day 

Please note that stipends paid to employees of the fiscal agent should be 
placed in the 100 object code. Stipends paid to persons not employed by the 
fiscal agent should placed 1n the 400 object code, purchased services. This 
has been determined by the Division of Federal Assistance based on 
definitions found in the Uniform School Accounting System Code. 

Trainer/consultant fees should be reasonable and necessary to achieve 
program objectives. Additionally, trainers and consultants can be paid 
actual travel expenses. 

Unless otherwise required by the governing board of the administrative or 
employing agpncy (and supported by documentation), costs for conference 
attendance should not exceed: 

a. the actual cost for member registration for an activity sponsored by 
a professional organization; 

b. a per diem allowance of $59.50 for meals and lodging: 

c. reimbursement of $.225 a mile for mileage or actual travel expenses. 

All other costs should be reasonable and necessary to conduct staff 
development activities and are subject to negotiation prior to approval of 
the application. 

Staff development funds are not to be used to convene directors and 
coordinators simply for the purpose of discussing administrative issues. 
However, activities that are designed to enhance the management skills and 
professional development of project directors will be considered for 
approval . 



: Projects will receive full payment within two to three weeks of approval. 
Checks will automatically be sent to the treasurer's office from the 
Division of Federal Assistance. 



ADULT BASIC EDUCATION STAFF DKVKLOPKlQfT 

APPLICATION 



PAST I - PROJECT INTORKATXCfl 

1. To be completed by the Ohio Department of Education 



Federal Donee tic 
Assistance Catalog 
Number 


Project Nunber 


Date 
Approved 


Signature of 
SEA Officer 


Amount Approve* 
for this Proje. 


84.002 


-AB-SS-92 









2. The agreement is entered into between the Ohio Department of Education and the applicant 
agency identified below. Expenditures of nonies from the grant are to be restricted 
to itens approved in this application. 

The applicant accepts the responsibility for providing financial, evaluation, and 
program reports to comply with requirements of the Ohio Department of Education. 



3. CERTIFICATION OF LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 



I certify that, to the best of my knowledge, the information contained herein is 
correct and complete. 



LEGAL NAME OF LOCAL APPLICANT AGENCY 


I NAME OF SUPERINTENDENT 


Mailing Address (Street, City, ZIP Code) 


SIGNATURE OF SUPERINTENDENT 


Date Signed 


County 


Telephone (Area Code and Number) 


Congressional District 


Name of Treasurer 


Name and Address of Local Adult Basic 
Education Director or Coordinator 


Telephone (Area Code and Number of Local 
Adult Basic Education Director or 
Coordinator 


Date of First Activity 


' Date of last activity *~ 

r 


Beginning Date of Project 


Closing Date of Project 



ASSURANCES TO THE OHIO DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION 

OHIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

65 South Front Street 
Columbus, Ohio 



ASSURANCES to the Ohio Department of Education regarding application for 
federal assistance under authority of The Adult Education Act, F.L. 100-297, 
as amended 

THE APPLICANT HEREBY ASSURES THE OHIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION THAT: 

1. The information contained in this application is correct and accurate 
to the best of the knowledge of the applicant agency. 

2. Personnel employed in the project financed under this Title will be 
certificated as required by Sections 3319.22, 3319.30, and 3319.088 
of the Ohio Revised Code. 

3. Personnel or programs financed under this Title will not be certified 
for inclusion in the state foundation program, 

4. The control of funds provided under this Title, and title to property 
derived therefrom, shall be under the authority of the approved applicant 
agency for the uses and purposes provided in this Title, and that the 
approved agency will administer such property and funds and apply them 
only for the purposes for which they are granted. 

5. The applicant will make an annual report and such other reports to the 
Ohio &jpar**ent of Education in such form and containing such information 
as may be reasonably necessary to enable the department to perform its 
duties under this Title, including information relating to the educational 
achievements of adult learners. The applicant will keep such records 

and afford such access thereto as the department and its authorised 
agents may find necessary to assure the correctness and verification 
of such reports. 

6. The applicant will use funds granted for this program to supplement, 
and not supplant, the amount of funds from other federal, state, and/or 
local sources currently in use for purposes specified in this application. 

7. The governing board of the applicant agency is in compliance and will 
continue to comply with the provisions of section 438 of the Rights 
and Privacy Act, P.L. 93-380. 

8. The applicant agency will provide such fiscal control and fund accounting 
procedures as may be necessary to ensure proper disbursement of, and 
accounting for, all project funds paid by the state to the agency. 

9. Adults enrolled in Adult Education Act supported programs will not be 
charged tuition, fees, or any other charges, nor be required to purchase 
any books or any other materials th-t are needed for participation in 
the program. 
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10. The applicant agency will provide auch methods of administration as 
are necessary for proper and efficient administration of t»>- program. 

11. Funds under this Title will be used to provide a basic education program 

for adults who (1) have less than a twelfth grade education or its functional 
equivalency and (2) are not subject to compulsory school attendance 
under state law. Priority in recruitment shall be directed toward educational! 
disadvantaged adults who demonstrate basic skills at or below the fifth 
grade equivalence level. 

12. The applicant will use not more than twenty percent of the funds granted 
for programs of instruction to serve secondary level functioning adults 
as defined by the state. 

13. Programs, services, and activities supported with funds approved for 
use in this application are designed to expand or improve the quality 

of adult education urograms, including programs for educationally disadvantaged 
adults, to initiate new programs of high quality, or, where necessary, 
to maintain programs. 

14. Documentation of hours worked will be maintained for all part-time paid 
employees of the program. In addition, appropriate time distribution 
records for prorated portions of full-time positions will be kept. 
These will be maintained in the district or agency Treasurer's office 
and/or office of the project director. 

15. The filing of this application has been t'uly authorized by the governing 
board of the applicant agency, and the irdicated representative has 

been duly authorised by formal action of said board to file this application 
for, and in behalf of, said agency, and otherwise to act as the authorised 
representative of the agency in connection with this application. Said 
authorisation was voted and cade a part of the minutes in an official 



meeting of the governing authority held on 
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Signature of Superintendent/Chief Executive Offic 



e* Date 



Signature of the Treasurer/Chief Fiscal Officer 



Date 



Name of Authorised Representative 



(If other than Superintendent /Chief Executive Officer) 



Signature of Authorized Representative Date" 
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PROJECT BUDGET 



OHIO BBFAHHOT OF EDUCATION 
DIVISION OP EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 



SCHOOL DISTRICT 



_ COUNTY 



PROJECT NUMBER 



Fund Number 501 



Name ADULT BASIC EDUCATION - STAFF PBVKLOPHKMT 

FUNCTION CODES 



OBJECT 
CODES 


Column 
A 


Column 
B 


Column 
C 


Column 
D 


Column 
E 


Column 
F 


Column 
G 




1410 

TUCTPIirTIAU 


2100/2200 
IMPROVEMENT OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
SERVICES 


2400 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES 


2500 

FISCAL 
SERVICES 


2700 

OPER. & MAIMT. 
OF PLANT 


2800 

PUPIL 
TRANSPORTATION 


TOTALS 


100 

Salaries 


Line 6 

xxxxxxxxxxx 


Line *2 


Line 75 


Line 104 


Line 133 
XXXXXXXXXXXX 


Line 153 
XXXXXXXXXXXXX 




200 

Retirement 
Insurance 


Line 13 
XXXXXXXXXXX 


Line SO 


Line 83 


Line 111 


Line 140 
XXXXXXXXXXXX 


Line 160 
XXXXXXXXXXXXX 




400 

Purchased 
Services 


Line 20 
XXXXXXXXXXX 


Line 61 


Line 92 


Line 116 


Line 143 
XXXXXXXXXXXX 


Line 164 
XXXXXXXXXXXXX 




500 Books 
Supplies 


Line 28 
XXXXXXXXXXX 


Line 66 


Line 96 


Line 120 


Line 144 
XXXXXXXXXXXX 


Line 165 
XXXXXXXXXXXXX 





600 

Capital 
Outlay 


Line 31 
XXXXXXXXXXX 


Line 67 


Line 97 


Line 121 


Line 145 
XXXXXXXXXXXX 


XXXXXXXXXXXXX 




700 Re- 
placement 


Line 33 
XXXXXXXXXXX ' 


Line 68 


Line 98 


Line 122 


Line 146 
XXXXXXXXXXXX 


XXXXXXXXXXXXX 




800 
Other 


XXXXXXXXXXX 






Line 127 


XXXXXXXXXXXX 


XXXXXXXXXXXXX 




TOTALS 


Line 34 
XXXXXXXXXXX 


Line 70 


Line 99 


Line 128 


Line 147 
XXXXXXXXXXXX 


Line 166 
XXXXXXXXXXXXX 


Line 167 
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Signature of Superintendent 




Date 



Date 
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BUDGET WORKSHEET 




Function 2100; Supportive Services for Students 

Function 2200: Supportive Services for Instructional Staff 



Line 

No. No. 


z 

FTE 


Description 


Object 
Code 


Amount 


Sub tot 


35 




Teacher (2100) 


110 






36 


1 




Coordinator (2200) 


110 






37 






Teacher Aides (2200) 


141 






38 | 




Secretary (2200) 


141 






39 




Counselor (2100) 


110 






40 












' 41 




Stipends for District Employees 


110 1 




42 


4 




Subtotal 






43 


1 - 11 

i 

1 « 


STRS 


210 ! 




44 




SER5 


220 




45 




Insurance Benefits (Certificated) 


240 1 




r 46— 




Insurance Benefits (Non-Certif icated) 


250 




47 




Worker's Compensation 


260 




48 




Unexsploysent Co&oensatlon 


280 






49 












50 












51 j 




wonsuj.cani. services 


412 






52 " 




Maintenance & Repair 


423 






53 




Property Insurance 


424 






54 




Rental 


425 






55 




Meeting Expenses & Mileage 


430 






56 




Telephone 


441 | 




57 




Postage » 


443 1 




58 




Printing and Binding' 


461 f 




59 




Stipends for Non-employees 


410 







Subtotal 



67 



68 



69 



Equipment (New; Attach List) Subtotal 



640 



Equipment (Replacement; Ust) Subtotal 



740 



70 



Function 2100/2200 



TOTAL 




9 
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Function 2*00: ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 



Lint 

No* 


Me. 


X 

FTE 


Description 


fibjoet. 
Coda 


Aaouat 


Subtotal 


71 






Director Salarv 


m | 


! 




7F~ 






Secretary 


















"74 


















Subtotal 


I mxxxxxxxx 


S 
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BUDGET WORKSHEET 




Function 2500: FISCAL SERVICES 
Function 2600: BUSINESS SERVICES 





100 



ZS2 



TbT 
TO" 



109 



ITT 



112 



UT 
TO" 



TOT 



Treasurer (Salary) 



Jarownct Benefits (Non-Cert If lea ted) 
Worker's Coroensatlon 



Subtotal 



POitato 



>onsi | Mil sat t 



Subtotal 



Ho 



mWxkxra "IT 
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Part I 



Budget 

Complete the application cover page, the list of assurances, the project budget, 
and budget worksheets. These pages are supplied. Secure appropriate signatures 
on all relevant pages. 



Part II 

Needs, Objectives, and Activities 

Staff development is a series of ongoing, focused activities offered over time. 
These activities are linked to a professional development plan and/or to 
organizational goals at the state, regional, and/or local level. These 
activities are designed to meet identified needs; develop professional, 
individual growth; and nurture and promote leadership in the field. Staff 
development provides knowledge, methods, skills, and techniques resulting in 
changed teacher behavior and improved student learning. It is evaluated 
continuously, and the results of evaluation influence future staff development 
planning and activities. 

Future proposals to provide staff development should reflect an understanding of 
this definition of staff development. 

(recommendation of Ohio's staff development task force, June 19, 1991) 



A. Describe areas needing staff development. Explain how program reviews, 
needs assessments, and consideration of state and local goals for adult 
basic education contribute to the determination of staff development needs, 
both consortium-wide and locally, as applicable. 

B. List objectives of the staff development project, indicating if they are 
consortium-wide or for a local program. Relate each objective to an 
identified need cites in section A. 

C. For each listed objective, use activity sheets to describe what will be 
undertaken to meet the objective. Hake copies of activity sheets as needed. 



Part III 
Attachments 

A. Consortium agents should attach letters of intent to participate in staff 
development from directors of each project served through the consortium. 

B. Attach one calendar to this application, and send one calendar loose. 
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Part IV 



Reporting Requirements 

For each activity, complete an evaluation that includes reference to 
activity objectives and an attendance list. Both are to be submitted at the 
end of the year with the final report. 

A copy of the year-end final report is included. It is to be returned 
thirty days after the last schedule activity. 
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Activity Sheet 9 

Title: 

Date, Hours, and Place: 



Objective(s) (based on section A of the narrative) 



Activity Leader: 

name 

mailing address 

city ' ~ state 

Methods To Be Used: 



Budget Details: 

stipends - 
leader's fee - 
food - 
mileage - 
materials - 

Participating Districts: 




PROJECT NAME 



FY '92 

CONTACT PERSON 



TELEPHONE 



DATE 


STAFF DEVELOPMENT TRAINING TOPIC 


TRAINER 

(Name, Affiliation, Position) 


LOCATION 
Time Scheduled 











if # * • 5 



ABE STAFF DEVELOPMENT ATTENDANCE 



Count y Agent/Director Telephone 



Staff Development Training Topic Trainer 



Date of Activity 



Project Name: 



Participants 



i. 5. 

2- 6. 
3. 7. 
*• 8. 

Project Name: 

1. 5. 

2. 6. 

3. 7. 
*. 8. 

Project Naaet 

1. 5. 

2. 6. 

3- 7. 
*• 8. 



BOTE* This fora can be extended and/or adapted to best suit your needs 





County 



School District 
Director _ 



Project Narae 



(Signature) 



FISCAL TEAR 1992 
rOUL ABB 353 STAFF DHVSLO?KMT 



IKFORT 



Date 



Project Muaber 

Approval Budget 

Expended Fund a 

Unexpended Funda 



(1) 

Date of 
Activity 


(2) 

Nana of Activity 


(3) 
Kama of 
Freaenter 
or Trainer 


<*) 

Objective Addreaeed 


<5> 
Total 
Hours in 
Seation 


{*) 
Total 
Husber of 
Participenta 


(7) 

Consortia Programs 
not Represented 


(8) 
Total Coat 

of 
Activity 


(9) 
Activity 
Evaluation 


(10) 
Objective 
Coapleted 


Yes 


Mo 







































































































































Notes; Column L is particularly addressed to consortia. Indicate how .any consortia programs ware not represented. Coiuoa 9 report evaluation 

averages hased n a scale of 1 to 5 »ith 5 being the highest. You -a, need to ~k« an Interpretation of results "ported on Jhe for. chat 
you used. The results reported in this column will therefore be considered aa a general Indicator. reporceo on cne rons that 
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Appendix 

Six Questions About Program Planning 



The following questions can help determine whether the design phase has been adequately completed. If you 
can mark yrs for all six questions, you have done a superior job in planning. The activities have an excellent chance 
to be successful. If it is necessary to mark unctriain or no for any question, you need to do more work. You may 
want to use this list of questions as the criteria in determining if a staff development program is ready 
for implementation. 



1. Has every teacher had an opportunity to be involved in program planning? 

Yes □ No □ Uncertain □ 

AH teachers in a building or district do not want the same degree of participation. Some 
teachers want to have extensive involvement in the planning of the program; these individuals 
are good candidates for planning committer participation. A small number generally are not 
interested in being involved at all, or only minimally. 

The majority of teachers, however, want moderate involvement in the needs assessment data 
collection, interpretation, and program planning activities, This could take the form of complet- 
ing surveys, participating in interviews, reacting to working objectives and action plans, and 
making recommendations. Staff development leaders should provide opportunities for teachers 
to choose their level of participation in the planning process. To tell teachers that they will assist 
i'i punning and not follow through is a sure way to guarantee resentment and failure. 



2. Do tlw individuals delivering the inservice activities model instructional techniques that teachers 
can iearn from and use in the classroom? 

Yes □ No □ Uncertain □ 
Effective staff development presenters should model successful instructional techniques that 
teachers can practice in the classroom. Some staff development leaders will not hire a consultant 
or presenter until someone in the district has observed the presentation. In one large urban 
district, the planning committee met with potential presenters before contracting for any staff 
development services. Most presenters appreciate the opportunity to discuss the type of inser- 
vice activity which would be most productive. 

Classroom teachers, administrator?, and supervisors in the district can be excellent as staff 
development presenters; they know the particular needs of the district In some very successful 
programs, the staff development activities are led by a team of district personnel and 
outside consultants. 



Are there procedures during the inservice activities to listen to participants' concerns and make 
appropriate adjustments? 

Yes D No □ Uncertain □ 

Even excellent plans may need revision during the implementation process. It is important to 
incorporate procedures that allow the presenters to recognize teachers' concerns. This allows the 
staff development leaders to adjust the program to meet the needs of the individuals. 

One standard procedure which works well for many school districts is to have an evaluation 
form completed midway through a set of activities. The data can be quickly summarized and used 
for modifications. To make the survey especially effective, many staff development leaders will 
ask a small group of participants to discuss the survey results and recommend changes. When 
formative evaluation data *re used to adjust or reinforce activities, the participants are pleased. 
However, one should be aware of the corollary. If formative evaluation reviews are done and 
needs *<re ignored, the participants can interpret this inaction as not caring. 
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Do all teachers know why they are involved in the staff development activity, and how it deals 
with persona] needs? 

Yes □ No □ Uncertain □ 
By spending extensive time on a program, staff development leaders usually develop a tho- 
rough understanding of the goals of different inservice activities. It is appropriate to carry this 
phase of the program through to its logical next step—informing the participants about goals and 
objectives. Under no circumstances should a teacher go to a staff development session, required 
or voluntary, without knowing the basic goals of the session. Participants' awareness and 
readiness create a conducive environment where the exchange of ideas can take place. 

Do the teachers see the staff development activities as a productive use of their professional time? 

Yes □ No □ Uncertain □ 

Participants should view the activities as worthwhile. Care must be taken to state the time 
limit of the activity, the role of the participants, and the relationship of the activity to basic 
classroom instruction. Required attendance or participation in staff development activities is 
often governed by school districts' master contracts. Adherence to contract guidelines is neces- 
sary to maintain teacher association or union support. 

Many school districts plan extensive staff development programs in which attendance is 
voluntary. Teachers who attend these staff development sessions ultimately have control over 
their content. That is, if they do not view them as a productive use of their time, they will not 
come. 

Voluntary attendance at activities also promotes a more positive atmosphere. The participants 
who attend want to be there. The chronic complainers generally are absent. Voluntary attend- 
ance also encourages adaptability. When staff development attendance is compulsory and con- 
tent is predetermined, participants are resistant. 



Have potential distractions in the environment been minimized? 

Yes □ NoO Uncertain D 
Even the world's greatest activities cannot overcome certain distractions. The room, the 
location of activities, and the breaks for refreshment are all necessary considerations. Attention 
to these details in the planning phase can help to ensure success. Then staff development 
activities can be evaluated by the merits of the activities themselves. 
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Appendix B 

A Decision-Making Checklist* 



1. Are the objectives of the staff development program dear? 

• Are the objectives kept to a minimum? 

• Are objectives identifiable and specific? 

• Are the objectives stated in terms of what they seek to accomplish? 

2. Who is expected to benefit by the staff development program? 

• Who will be part of the target population? 

• What factors about the target population are important to understand? 

— degree of previous knowledge about the topic 

— preference of learning mode 

— individual and group aspirations and expectations 

— availability at given times 

3. Is the staff development program timely and relevant, and does it consider scheduling or participa- 
tion constraints? 

• What time constraints are there? 

• When could the program be conducted? 

• How much time is available? 

• What is the appropriate time of the day? week? month? 

4. Is the staff development activity the most appropriate one* given the objectives to be achieved and 
the audience to be reached? 

• Are there different types of activities for different levels of staff knowledge about the topic? 

• Are activities individualized? 

5. What alternative activities would more effectively accomplish the objectives? 

• Are they challenging and rewarding to participants? 

• Do past evaluations from previous programs reveal what was effective? 

• Are activities varied to postpone fatigue and hold interest? 

• Do teachers have a participatory role? 

6. What media would be most successful given the target audience and the desired objectives? 

• Which are the most appropriate? 

• Which are most unusual or imaginative? 

7. Can additional support for staff development programs be obtained? 

• Can a consortium be formed? 

— school districts with common interests 

— university or college resources 

— state or federal agencies 

— professional groups or organizations 

— private companies 

• Are there other funding possibilities? 

— state funds 

— federal funds 

— private foundations 

9 Could local agencies provide support? 

— businesses 

— banks 

— hospitals and other social service agencies 

— community groups or associations 

— parent-teacher associations 
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0. Are the physicia! facilities suitable? 

• Should activities take place in a natural setting or in a location outside school? 

• Is the facility readily accessible? 

• Is the facility suited to the kinds of activities involved? 

• Is the facility comfortable? 

_ _ 9. Have adequate procedures been developed for evaluating programs or activities? 

• Why— for what purpose? 

• Who could best conduct the evaluation? 

• What kind of instrument is needed? 

• How will the results be us»d? 

• When will evaluations occur? 

• How will the results be shared? 

— 10. How will staff members be motivated to actively participate in and benefit from the staff develop- 
ment programs offered? 

— recognition of participants 

— cash stipends or extrinsic rewards 

— professional growth units 

— college credits 

— certificates 

— promotion or reclassification 

— release time 

— improved self-image 

— improved competencies 



•This material was adapted from a report of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Professional Renewal (1977), 
chaired by James King, University of Akron. Used with the permission of Dr. King. 
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Table 1. 

A CHECKLIST FOR SELECTION CRITERIA 



I 



What resources are required and available lor the needs assessment? 

t. Time involved for both client system and the consultant In the needs assess- 
ment eltort. 

a. in developing the data collection process 

b in administering or implementing the process 

2. Money needed for the effort: 

a. direct costs for processing a computerized survey 

b indirect costs for excusing staff from regular duties for Interviews 

To what degree will the needs assessment consultant and the client system be Involved In 
the design and administration of the data collection aflort? 

What is to be gained by having the client system share responsibility for data collection: 

1. in terms of increased awareness? 

2. in terms of immediate problem solving simply as a result of surfacing the r ds 
data? 

3 in terms of commitment to take action on basic findings? 

How "healthy" Is the client system? Are there massive communication blocks that would 
preclude using certain collection methods such as group discussion? 

For example: 

It would be Inappropriate to use a method that could produce a mountain of 
needs data if there was already a low hmit on budget expenditures lor a pro* 
gram response. 

Wnc Is to be Involved In the data collection? 

What are the reasons certain people were excluded or included* 5 
What does the client system Intend to do with the assessment? 

What are the limits or plans for using the assessment results? 

Do the client-system's decision-makers have a prelerence for one data collection method 
over another? 

To what extent does the client system alretdy KNOW the needs? 

How clearly is the need already being articulated? 
How much time-lag can there be between collecting the date and taking action? 
What types of "needs" are to be uncovered: 

1. needs felt by the actual or potential program participant? 

2. needs which others f staff . for example) either observe or presume the program 
participant has or should have 7 

What degree of reliability or validity is needed by the client sysiem to act on the data? 

To what extent must program participants agree with or accept the results of the 
data collection eflorf> 

How confidential or anonymous era the data to ba? 

What is the level of trust between the client system end the consultant In the needs 
assessment eftori? 

How good Is Iho rclalionship'' 

How comfortable is the needs Assessment consultant with a particular method? 

Training and Development Journal, January 1980 — 5* 
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DISADVANTAGES 
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TABLE 1. ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF NEEDS ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUES 



Beneath each technique the relevant source of data I* Identified. 

*T* Indicates Individual; **0" indicates organisation; and "S M indicates society. 

Some strategies are useful for all three sources. 



TECHNIQUE 



ADVANTAGES 



DISADVANTAGES 



1. Advisory Groups (I, S) 
Groups composed of 
selected persons who 
can provide mtmmnt 
Input tor program 
planning. 



Provides opportunity for input from 
representatives of target audience 
groups. 

Provides opportunity for input from 
key persons who represent areas 
other than target audience; i.e^ 
mass communication, third party 
Pirer. 

Provides input for technological 
changes, innovations, and changes 
In procedures which Impact nurs- 
ing practice. 



1. Requires organisation and careful 
planning to maximize value of 

Input 

2. Time consuming for participants. 



2- Analysis of Patient 
Charts (0, S) 
Systematic stuxfy of if 
lees! fen cfterrs with a 
ee/ecfetf focus. Car 
rfed ovf by mo educe- 
lor or a person wffh 
oxpartlsa to fhe par* 
t/tv/ar clinical area 
betop focused upon. 



1. Identifies type of patients with par* 
ticular problems, 

2. Identifies number of patients with 
a particular problem. 

3. Identifies by commission or omis- 
sion clinical and writing strengths 
and weaknesses of nurses. 



Medical records may not be 
organized to provide for eesy 
access to date. 

Patients may have ccnipie* pro 
lems involving need for a series of 
nursing Interventions. 



3* Attending Professional 


1. 


Diverse ideas can be snared. 


1. Topics may be comprehensive. 


Meetings (1. S) 




Trends can be discussed. 


broad, and difficult to analyse for 


Local, sfere. national. 


3. 


Needs and trends of clinical areas 


needs assessment. 


and International meef- 




may be identified. 


2, fr the meeting is only held for 


Jnps ratatad fp nursmg 






•ducatlon directors, the Input may 


end/or eff/ed haahh 






be biased. 


areas. 






3 Specialty groups have narro* 
range of focus. 



Analysis of profes- 
sional nursing litera- 
ture. (5) 

Systema:lc rev/ew of 
ef feesf tha pray toys 
six months ofpartinant 
nursing foymats. 
Advisory committee 
members can be 
rec/v/f ed fo fte/p. 



t. Excellent means to identify trends. 
2. Basis for using theory to impact 
practice, 



Must analyse and synthesize many 
articles to determine possible 
trends. 

Requires time and thought to com 
pare and contrast views of diverse 
authors. 

Some articles are outdated by the 
time they are printed. 



5. Analysis of nonnursmg 
literature. (S) 
Systematic and/or ran- 
dom review of k*y 
journals, i.o. 9 Scientific 
American, Consumer 
Report, Time, taws- 
week, Psychiatry 
Today, efc. 



1. Provides for overview of broad 
complex socioculfural forces 
Impacting nursing. 

Z Provides ideas and resources for 
applying content developed in 
another field to nursing. 



Sometimes data is diffuse and con* 
fradicfing 

Propaganda is difficult to diacujs 
In regard to motivational aspect 
behind wrst!@n materials 



Checklist (!, O) 
Sampla qyast*onnaira 
whora answers are 
Chocked off. 



1. Can be completed Quickly 

2. On be used with groups or indi- 
viduals. 

3. Can be completed at work or at 
home. 



1. Time to prepare list 

2, Usually does not allow for open 
ended questions 
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7. Competency-Based 
Modal (i, O. S) 
4 series of statements 
that identity expected 
performance or behav- 
ior. 

Davit points out Uift! 
the series of stale- 
men ta In a compe- 
tency^aaod modal 
ehould describe the 
-what" and "How" 
characteristica of a 
person who to "Bood w 
in a particular area.* 
For example, a "good" 
nure© manager par* 
forma a performance 
appraisal f*whaO by 
following all the 
"etepa" In tnia 
procaaa ("bow"), 
NOTE: The steps 
should be clearly 
Identified. 



1. If competencies ara claarty Itian* 
III lad, Individuals or education 
diractora haw claar terminal goal*. 

Jt Clarity of terminal goals provides 
basts for determining mora than 
one means to obtain goal. 

X A competency-based modal can be 
used for course objectives. 

4. Learner can participate in naed 
Identification. 



1, Requires careful analysis and con- 
clusions from diverse data. 

2, Requires general knowledge base 
for each competency area. 

3, Need to involve "eiperts" In deter, 
mining basic competencies. 



8. Interacting Group (1,0) 
Group formed pri- 
mary /or the purpose 
of problem sohrlng. For 
osempte, how do ire 
offer a course this 
year in physic*! 
assessment? 



1. Provides opportunity for diverse 

brainstorming. 
Z Allows for wide range of solutions. 



1. Some individuals may ba Intimi- 
dated by group and not share 
Individual concerns. 

2. Solution may not ba easily tiavel 
oped into a program. 



9. Job Analysis (I. O, S) 
Identities the purpose 
of the fob; the meter 
tasks it favofaea; me 
wort setting; and me 
quaMicattons of the 
worker for the fob. 
(Often the tint step In 
devefop/ng a "compe- 
tency-based" model J 

10. -Job Descriptions (O, S) 
Outlines basic respon- 
sibilities pf worker. 



1. Identifies competencies needad to 
perform specific practice testis 
related to organized goafs. 

2. Determines qualifications neces- 
sary for position and thus sets 
baseline for competency. 



1. Requires basic understanding and 

Skill in performing job analysis. 
Z Time consuming. 



1. Identifies basic Job skills needed 

for a specific Job title. 
<L Provides data base to compare and 

contrast levels of responsibilities. 



1. Many Job descriptions ara too 
biased to Identify specific learning 
needs. 

Z Job descriptions may not change 
aa needed to reflect currant rote 
functions. 



It. Minutes of Meeting (O) 
A systematic review of 
selected meetings f/.e„ 
quality assurance, 
infection control.) 



1. Identifies need for specific skill 
Z Provides for assessment of gaps 
between education and practic*. 



1. Minutes may not give sufficient 
Overview. 

2. Minutes may be incomplete. 



12. Observation 

Random or systemat- 
ically gathered date 
related to performance 
of certain fobs by the 
director o' education, 
heed nurse, peers, 
advisory committee 
members, ere 



Provides supporting data to reject 
or confirm notions about learning 
needs. 

Identifies specific needs for various 
Jobs performance. 
Often Identifies "uneip&cfed 
needs" (I.e.. missing data relevant 
to orientation^ 



t. Tlma consuming. 
2. Random observations may be influ- 
enced by -gut feeing" reaction. 
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13. Pergonal interview* 
OtO) 

tnWrMuaf eon/erenrec 
wfm ttrgot represefv 
farfeea. 



1. Provides opportunity to develop 
interpersonal relationships 

2. Gives picture of current situation, 

3. Can be used tor formal or informal 
data collection. 



1. Time consuming. 

2. Some Individuals may ha*e Oil ft* 
cully Identifying needs. 

3* Some Individuals may have drift* 
culty articulating needs. 



14. Rediagnosis (?) 

Aaaesjmeftf el tho end 
o/ ffto propw ^ 
wfcfcft perffcfcenf* 
look ot wftef thoy how 
ecMevedf see If ffteir 



1. As a systematic part of every edo* 
cation offermg, it provides con* 
tlnuous feedback. 

2. Learners will be sensitive to die- 
crepancies between what they have 
learned end learning needs trui 
remain. 



1. Time consuming for participants to 

complete. 
2* ff participants did not litre course, 

frustration may affect validity of 

responses. 



potencies moot thm 
d***ned /eve/ of com- 
peiency, end identify 
edtf/f tone/ turning 
needs. 



15. Spontaneous Expres- 


1. encourages sei?«liagnosJs of learn* 


1. 


Requires motivation. 


sion (1) 


ing needs. 


2. 


Requires aggressiveness. 


Suggesr/ena/anso^ 


2- Enhances Interpersonal relation* 


3. 


One or two people can speak as // 


tiled Wees from mem* 


ehlp between education director 




tn*y represent fifty nurses, thus 


bar* of Me feryef 


end target audience. 




requires validation with the target 


groups. 






group. 




18, Supervisor Ratings (O) 
Process that ssAs 
Bvpmnrisor* fo rdenWy 
oducational needs o/ 
aubortilnataM. Indt- 
vidue/s can be wo- 
fecred by ml mf letting 
apec/ffe eaemples, bul 
Biking for Me fft/v* 
msyor neads super* 
visors perceive in Weir 
e»w. 



1. Provides for identification of 
specific areas of weakness. Pro* 
vldes data base to compare and 
contrast unit ratings. 



1. Supervisors may be influenced by 
personality rather than perfor- 
mance. 

2. Requires cooperation from each 
supervisor. 

X Need as identified by supervisor 
may differ markedly Irom need 
identified by staff nurse. 



17. Telephone Survey (!) 
Quick caff* made fo 
ebouf TO* f 9 persons 
in targat groups. 



1. Can provide quick response. 
Z Relatively inexpensive. 



1. Requires time for Introducton If 
rapport not established. 

2. Generally requires more than one 
phone call due to absences and 
busy signals. 

3. Unprodtc table, In that person doing 
survey can have considerable 
effect (positive or negative) upon 
the results. 



1& Written Surveys- 
mailed or distributed 
"ln*ouse" (I) 
Too/ that sys* 
tamaticatiy gathers a 
large amount of (fan. 
(So* special taction on 
written surveys in this 
crticta.) 



m 



1. Written data from which to form 
conclusions. 

2. Can make comparisons within and 
between groups. 

X Provides opportunity for diverse 
input from target audience. 

4, Allows target audience an oppor- 
tunity to express preferences 
about a variety of ar*es: a) iopicai 
Interests; b) mode of learning; 

c) place of study; d) cost factors; 
e! barriP'S to learning/attendance 
at Offerings; f) time for study; 
g) day of the week 

5. Can reach wide ge jgiaphic 
distribution. 



1. Can be tims consuming. 

2. High direct and indirect cost, i s., 
mailing analysis. 

3* Must be largely representative oi 
target audience. 

4. Must include at least 10 percent 
of target audience. 

5. An opinion expressed on a ques- 
tionnaire may not reflect commit- 
ment on part of the respondent io 
support a particular education 
Offering. 

6. Poor Wurn rate of mailed 
questionnaire. 



L. #r *f , *H*fw*«fl. Cat****** *»* e*»fttf*UAtf ttoAttnepr Tmu, Ummfop C«**m>fa, * 
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Implementation 



It is not enough to be an experienced and dedicated adult educator. 
Staff development leaders must also know how to plan and prepare well. 
They must know the most recent theory and practice of staff development 
delivery and find competent staff developers to assist them in this pro- 
cess. Staff development leaders must know what content areas are 
needed as well as the most appropriate techniques to teach them. They 
must provide feedback and coaching for application and transfer of skills 
and strategies to the classroom. 

Staff Development Delivery 

Staff development is delivered through both preservice and 
inservice training. Preservice for adult basic education instructors in- 
cludes whatever training received before an instructor begins teaching. 
This preservice may be provided by the state or local district or staff 
development consortium. Preservice for volunteer instructors may be 
either provided by the adult education program or by the local literacy 
volunteer programs affiliated with LLA or LVA. Most volunteers trained 
by LLA or LVA receive between 12 and 18 hours of preservice training in 
reading and writing instruction as well as in using the materials recom- 
mended by the local ABE programs. 

Pelavin and Associates point out that, "inservice training in adult 
education is of greater importance than in elementary and secondary 
education because of the lack of formal preservice training opportunities 
available for adult education teacher and volunteer instructors" (p.21). In 
Ohio, as elsewhere in the U.S., ABE programs usually provide inservice 
training through workshops sponsored by a local district, a regional 
consortium, or by a state-funded project, professional organization, and 
attendance at conferences. Inservice for volunteers varies among the ABE 
districts and consortia in Ohio. Some provide inservice for volunteers 
along with their ABE instructors. Others depend on the LLA councils and 
LVA affiliates to do their own inservice programs because of the lack of 
funds to support volunteer inservice. ABE programs have also used both 
the LLA and LVA training as inservice for their regular ABE instructors 
because of the lack of preservice training, especially for adult literacy 
learners. ABE programs are increasingly using LVA's training, for ex- 
ample, because they recognize that LVA continues to produce up-to-date, 
theory-based, field-tested techniques that are appropriate to the ABE 
setting. 

6S 
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Training Delivery Formats 

According to Pelavin and Associates (1991) a majority of adult 
education teacher and volunteer instructor training is delivered through 
single workshops or conferences. Many utilize multiple formats, how- 
ever. In fact, "newer and potentially promising delivery formats seem to 
be emerging, while sull other training delivery modes are suggested by 
the literature" (p.22). 

\ raditional Delivery Formats 

Staff development for ABE in Ohio usually takes the form of 
single workshoDs and single training conferences. These workshops may 
consist of a thre hour session and usually focusses on a specific topic, 
such as recruitment or motivation, and participants generally do not 
receive any follow up training. Leaders of these sessions are often from 
the local adult education programs, sometimes consultants are hired for 
this purpose. 

Conferences are another vehicle for staff development training. 
The three-day OACCE Conference is an example of a state- wide confer- 
ence which serves as an annual inservice for many ABE instructors. 
Pelavin and Associates (1991) have emphasized what we already know in 
regard to these traditional formats. 



... "single, 'one-shot' 
staff development 
experiences are not as 
effective as longer-term, 
multiple-session 
approaches that enable 
practitioners to acauire 
new concepts and skills, 
to practice them, and 
receive feedback. " 



These traditional formats for staff development delivery persist and predominate 
despite the literature ... suggesting that single, "one-shot" staff development 
experiences, are not as effective as longer-term, multiple-session approaches that 
enable practitioners to acquire new concepts and skills, to practice them, and 
receive feedback (pp.22-23). 

Other Traditional Delivery Formats 

Other "traditional" formats identified by Pelavin and Associates 
include workshop series, training institutes and university coursework. 
Such workshop series often involve sequential three- or four-hour nam- 
ing sessions with each session building on another. Training institutes 
may include full-day sessions over a period of days and may be followed 
up by some inservice later in the year. University coursework typically 
lasts over a period of weeks or months with academic credit being offered 
upon completion. 
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Some ways in which 
teachers have become 
more active in their 
professional growth as 
instructors include: 

* self-directed learning 

• peer coaching 

» action research 



These formats are different from those previously described in that 
they not only offer participants the opportunity to practice what they have 
learned but they also receive additional training. 

When training goes beyond "one-shot" workshops there is a greater likelihood to 
follow-up on what has been taught previously to ensure that knowledge and 
skills that have been learned are transferred to the classroom (p24). 

Formats Emerging From the Literature 

There are other, more promising formats emerging from the litera- 
ture identified by Pelavin and Associates. Teachers have become "more 
creative and assertive" in attempting to meet their own teaching/learning 
needs. Some ways in which teachers have become more active in their 
professional growth as instructors include self-directed learning, peer 
coaching, and action research. According to Pelavin and Associates, 
"these offer promising formats for providing training to adult education 
teachers and volunteer instructors" (p.24). 

One strategy for self-directed learning is offered in this section of 
the guide, ABE Staff Development: A Self-Study Guide/' (1987). Self- 
directed learning in the context of staff development for ABE involves the 
teacher or volunteer instructor deciding on an area in which training is 
needed. Such an approach is a rational outcome of the development and 
wide acceptance of the use of self- directed learning for adult learners that 
has emerged over the past decade or more" (p.25). 

Peer coaching is an example of developments made in the 1980s of 
"teachers teaching teachers" which also include peer observations and 
peer evaluation. Peer coaching allows teachers the opportunity to prac- 
tice new skills in a non-threatening environment after multiple demon- 
strations during initial training. Thus, peer coaching provides practice in 
mastering particular skil's as well as support systems necessary to transfer 
new learning to the classroom. Peer coaching should become part of the 
follow-up of workshops and training sessions. Peer coaching provides 
many benefits. 

When ,1 group of four to six teachers observes each other regularly, they not only 
give technical feedback to each other, they can receive it vicariously whik 
watching others on the team provide it. Among them, they will also produce a 
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number of fine practices that constitute further demonstrations and from which 
they can obtain ideas for maximizing their use of the model 0»yce and Showers, 
1984 in Pelavin and Associates, 1991, p26). 

Whatever the format, the staff development leader must take 
responsibility for managing the learning experiences for the ABE/ESL 
teachers and volunteer instructors. Various techniques, along with a 
rationale to match them to desired behavioral outcomes have been identi- 
fied (Knowles, 1980) and are included as an appendix to this section of the 
guide. In addition, types of devices which may be used as materials with 
the various techniques are identifed. 

A resource book developed by the Department of Education (1983) 
identified five major components to supervised practice and feedback: 




(1) Presentation of theory or description of skill or strategy; 

(2) Modeling or demonstration of skills or models of teaching; 

(3) Practice in simulated and classroom settings; 

(4) Structured and open-ended feedback (provision of informa- 
tion about performance); 

(5) Coaching for application (hands-on, in-classroom assistance 
with the transfer of skills and strategies to the classroom) 
(p.47). 



It is recognized that coaching can make a major difference in a staff 
development inservice program. However, "follow-up strategies need to 
be considered before the program is implemented" (p.47). 



Department of Action research is the third area identified by Pelavin and Associ- 

Resour^ 1 Guide ales as a staff development training format emerging from the K-12 litera- 

contains Five Major ture. This delivery approach focusses on the "teacher as researcher" and 

SupwvisedVractice encourages teachers to improve their ability to reflect on their own prac- 

and Feedback tice. 




Through action research, teachers identify questions that interest them and plan 
for and conduct systematic inquiry in their own teaching environments as they 
work with their own students. They keep careful records of their observations 
from specified periods pertaining to the progress of particular learners using 
particular materials, or in response to particular strategies or innovations. The 
information and insights gathered through this process are used by teacher- 
researchers to improve their own practice and /or to share with others 
(pp. 26-27). 

In addition, Pelavin Associates have summarized elements associ- 
ated with effective staff development in regard to delivery of training 
services: 

• Experienced and dedicated training administrators and staff 

• Decentralized training services 

• Systematic follow-up 

• Evaluation of training services 

The need for decentralized training services relate to the compo- 
nents of effective inservice training. It is believed that feedback and 
coaching could oniy be accomplished through a local staff development 
effort. The evaluation of training services will be discussed in the evalua- 
tion section of this g jide. 



Characteristics of a Competent Staff Developer 

Previous studies (Ohio Department of Education, 1983) have rec- 
ommended the use of local teachers and administrators to conduct ABE 
staff development training. "Local talent should always be considered. 
Even greater time, attention, and deliberation are required when contract- 
ing with presenters from outside the district because they are often un- 
known" (p.52). Determining the needs of participants and the staff devel- 
opment objectives will help in the selection of a consultant/ trainer. It is 
further recommended that any criteria established should be supple- 
mented by a phone call interview and colleagues' impressions. 

The National Adult Basic Education (ABE) Development Consor- 
tium (1986) identified competencies for a staff development trainer. 

A competent staff developer: 

• is knowledgeable about the topic 

• has clear objectives in mind 

• is well organized 

• keeps on schedule 

• explains procedures and gives directions for all activities 

• adheres to the topic 

• uses audio/ visual materials skillfully 

• allows time for questions 

• provides opportunity for practice 

• uses active involvement techniques 

• avoids straight lecture method 

• maintains balance between group participation and presentation 
of information 

• demonstrates ideas and strategies with classroom examples 

• demonstrates materials that have immediate use in classroom 

A checklist for selecting and assessing consultants developed by the Ohio 
Department of Education (1983) is also included in the appendix of this 
section of the guide. 
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"Staff development 
activities are more likely 
to be successful when the 
participants choose their 
involvement and when 
training is linked to an 
individual professional 
development plan. " 



Principles and Techniques 

The National ABE Staff Development Consortium (1986, 1987, 
1988) has developed guides which identify principles and techniques 
suitable for adult basic education. Of 70 principles identified, 17 were 
ranked as "very appropriate for ABE." 

These highly ranked general principles stress the importance of a 
positive climate for professional development, including both physical 
and psychological comfort. Participants are valued for thdr experience 
and professionalism, and activities relate to individuals' conceptual frame- 
work. 

Staff development activities are more likely tc • successful when 
the participants choose their involvement and when training is linked to 
an individual professional development plan. 

While staff development is seen as an on-going process, activities 
focus on goals that are meaningful and attainable, given the limitations of 
ABE programs. 

Evaluation is an integral component of ABE staff development, 
providing feedback on effectiveness, employing a variety of techniques, 
and influencing future planning and implementation of staff development 
activities. 

In planning the staff development program, participant and 
program needs are assessed. Also, participants must know what will be 
expected of them during the activities, what they will be able to do when 
the experience is over, and how they will be evaluated. During the train- 
ing, new practices are clearly and explicitly presented by credible staff 
developers. Then opportunities are provided for colleagues t^ discuss the 
application of practices in their ABE programs. 
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Implementation 







"Of the 39 
techniques 
identified in 
these studies, 
five were 
ranked as 'very 
appropriate for 
ABE." 



Top Fivs Techniques 

Of the 39 techniques identified in these studies, five were 
ranked as "very appropriate for ABE." 
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For teaching practices that require complex thinking skills, 
more time and practice should be provided. 

Nonjudgmental feedback, support and technical assistance 
are critical when training staff to practice new approaches. 
Training should reinforce the perception of adult educators 
as "facilitator" (vs. teachers). 

ABE curriculum development, improvement of instruction, 
and inservice education should be closely related. 
A competent ABE staff de\ eloper is well organized, knows 
and adheres to the topic, facilitates questions, provides 
opportunity for practice, demonstrates ideas, strategies, and 
materials, and among other things, "walks on water" 
(Principles and Techniques, 1987). 



One article in particular, "Effective ABE Staff Development: A Self-Study 
Guide," (1987), is for ABE teachers and administrators. It is based on the 
Principles and Techniques for Effective ABE Staff Development developed 
by the National ABE Staff Development Consortium. 

The guide contains six general principles which address: 



• collaborative planning 

• institutional policy 

• conditions of training 

• training processes 

• individual learner needs 

• evaluation 



The self-study components include a set oj diaguostic questions 
relating to each principle, a section for planning the application of the 
principles, a section for assessing performance, and a page for planning 
program improvement activities. This study guide is included in the 
appendix of this section of the guide. g 
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Components of Effective Inservice Training 

In terms of effective delivery of staff development for ABE, five 
components have been identified and described (Ohio Department of 
Education, 1983): 



Theory 



Modeling 



provides rationale and description of the skills or 
technique, including potential uses 



enacts the teaching strategy or skill 



Praclice 


gives experience with a new skill or strategy 




Feed back 


offers a system for observing teaching behavior 
and provides the opportunity to reflect on teaching 




Coachins 


supplies support, technical assistance, and 
commitment to the teacher 



These components are further described in the appendix for this section of 
the Guide. For each component, descriptions of how to accomplish each, 
their benefits as well ? additional comments are supplied 



Implementation 

• 



Content of Staff Development Inservice 

Although staff development for ABE may include a wide variety 
of content areas, overall categories of emphases have included both sub- 
ject matter content and pedagogical content. 

Pelavin Associates have summarized elements associated with 
effective staff development in regard to content of training services: 



• Training in response to teachers' and volunteer instructors' needs 

• Incorporation of up-to-date information within training 

• Practice-oriented, learner-centered instructional approach 

• Active involvement of teachers and volunteer instructors in 
training 

• Training on appropriate content areas 
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Content Areas Suggested by the Research Literature 



c 



Subject Matter Content y 1 



Reading and writing — literacy learning environments; 
engaging reading and writing in the learners' own terms 
Mathematics - real life applications 
Second language acquisition (for ESL) 
Higher order thinking skills 



c 



Pedagogical Content 



Knowledge of adult learners 
Diagnosis of learner needs with learning 
Identification and teaching of adults with learning disabili 
ties 

Cultural awareness 

Establishing a positive learning environment 

Providing opportunities for success 

Providing an awareness of progress and achievement 

Appropriate patterns of learner-teacher interaction 

All of the various approaches for second language teaching 



(Pelavin Associates, 1991) 



Continuing Education Units 

An application for renewal of your organization's continuing edu- 
cation provider status for fiscal year 1992 is included as an appendix for 
this section of the Guide. Upon notification of application approval, your 
organization will have authority to issue Ohio Department of Education 
continuing education unites for fiscal year 1992. 



1 1 





A Training Ham tut , oiiio CtyCTo^ 
Education, 1933 



Appendix B: Components of 
Effective Inservicc Training 



COMPONENT 



WHAT IT INICS 



now to no i r 



WHAT i;O0ll IS IT? COMMENTS 



TUMMY 



MODELING 

on 

DEMONS? RATION 



PRACTICE 



tEEDIIACK 




COACHINfi 
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Provides rationale and 
desc;!piloo of Ihe skill or 
technique, litclmllng 
potential uses. 



Readings, lectures, 
films, discussions. 



Enacts the teaching 
strategy or skill. 



Clives experience with a 
new skill or strategy. 



Offers a system for 
observing teaching 
hchavlnr and provides 
the opportunity to relic I 
on leaching. 



Supplies sup;. cut, techni- 
cal assistance, and 
loinutitmcnl to the 
teacher. 



Live demonstrntinn with 
adults; films, 
television, or other 
media. 



Simulation of the event 
wilt-, peers or small 
groups 



Can Ik self - 
administered; provided 
hy peers, observers, 
conches, on a regular 
or occasional basis. 



Use oilier teachers, 
supervisors, professors, 
curriculum consultants 
as coaches. 



Raises awareness; in- 
creases conceptual 
control of a subject. 



Has considerable effect 
on awareness; some 
effect oil knowledge; 
increases mastery of 
theory. 



Once awareness and 
knowledge have been 
achieved, practice Is an 
effective way of acquir- 
ing skills and strategies. 



Results in greater aware- 
ness of one's leaching 
behavior and knowledge 
about alternatives. 



When used alone, ther 
rarely results In skill 
acquisition or transfer 
of skills into Ihe class- 
rtiom. 



:; 



Modeling alone is un- 
likely lo result in the 
acquisition or transfer of 
skills unless accompan- 
ied by other com- 
ponents. 



Practice is an extremely 
effective way to develop 
competence in a wide 
variety of classroom 
techniques. 



9 Iclps teachers lo analyze 
content and approach 
and make plans lo help 
stitdrnlf aihmt. 



Changes in behavior wilt 
persist as long as feed- 
back continues; then 
behaviors gradually 
return lo the original 
point. 



lids element Is especially 
necessary In the mastery 
of new approaches or 
skills; If encourages J 



TECHNIQUES FOR HELPING ADULTS LEARN 
(taken from Malcolm Knowles, The Modern Practice of Adult 



Education, pp 239-240) 



1) Presentation Techniques 
* -lecture 
-debate 
-dialog ae 
-interview 
-syE*#vsium 
-panel 

-group interview 



-demons trat ion 
-colloquy 
-audiocassette 
-programmed instruction 
-multimedia packages 
-motion picture 



2) Audience-participation Techniques (large meeting) 
-question-and-answer period -reaction panel 



-forum 
-listening teams 

**) Discussion Techniques 
-guided discussion 
-book-based discussion 

4) Simulation Techn iques 
-role playing 



-critical-incident process -games 
-case method 

5) T-Group (Sensitivity Training) 

6) Nonverbal exercises 



-buzz groups 



-group-centered discussion 
-problem-solving discussion 



-in-basket exercises 



-slides 

-drama t i za t i on 
-recording, radio 
-exhibits 
-trips 
-reading 



-audience role playing 
-expanding panel 



-case discussion 
-Socratic discussion 



-action maze 
-participative cases 



7) Skill-practice Exercises , Drill, Coaching 



"The ability to select the most effective techniques for a given purpose is 
probably best developed through well-evaluated experience, but two simple guidelines 
may help. The first guideline is to match the technique to the objective. Certain 
techniques are more effective in halping to bring about certain types of behavioral 
change than others . For example, a lecture may be an effective technique for 
increasing knowledge, but it has little impact on attitude. An attenpt to indicate 
the most effective techniques for accomplishing particular types of behavioral 
changes is portrayed in Exhibit 31. The second guideline is the principle of 
participation: Given a choice between two techniques, choose the one involving 
the students in the most active participation 



Si 



(Exhibit 31 in H* Knowles, The Modern Practice of Mult Education, p. 240) 



Type of Behavioral Outcome 



Most Appropriate Techniques 



1. Knowledge (Generalization about 
experience; internalization of 
information) 



2. Understanding (Application 

of information and generalizations) 



3# Skills (Incorporation of new 
ways of performing through practice) 



4 # Attitudes (Adoption of new 
feelings through experiencing 
greater success with them than 
with old) 

5. Val ue s (The adoption and 
priority arrangement of beliefs) 



6 * Inte r ests (Satisfying exposure 
to new activities) 



Lecture, television, debate, dialog, interview, 
symposium, panel, group interview, colloquy, 
motion picture, slide film, recording, 
book-based discussion, reading 

Audience participation, demonstration, motion 
picture, dramatization, Socratic discussion, 
problem-solving discussion, case discussion, 
critical incident process, case method, 
games 

Role playing, in-basket exercises, games, 
action mazes, participative cases, T-Group, 
nonverbal exercises, skill practice 
exercises, drill, coaching 

Experience-sharing discussion, group-centered 
discussion, role playing, critical incident 
process, case method, games, participative 
cases, T-Group, nonverbal exercises 

Television, lecture (sermon), debate, dialog, 
symposium, colloquy, motion picture, 
dramatizatJon, guided discussion, experience- 
sharing discussion, role playing, critical 
incident process, games, T-Group 

Television, demonstration, motion picture, 
.slide film, dramatization, experience-sharing 
discussion, exhibits, trips, nonverbal 
exercises 



i 





THE CONE OF EXPERIENCE' 4 




m 



bit 32 



Abstract 
A 



Scale of 

Sensory Experience 
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Types of Materials 

Books, pamphlets, reprints, teaching 
machine programs, programmed texts, 
homemade materials. 

Flat maps, chalkboards, sketches, 
cartoons, diagrams, charts, graphs. 

Photographs, illustrations, 
'•iar** 9 , . \ fjlmstrjps, slides, recordings. 

Films, discussion guides. 

*•««>,, pun* a Program guides, video tapes, 

discussion guides. 




Displays, bulletin boards, posters. 



itineraries, observation guides. 

Apparatus, raw materials, 
chalkboard. 

Plays, scripts, puppetry. 

Models, mock-ups, objects, 
specimens. 

Work sheets, observation 
guides, manuals. 
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Staff Development Content Areas 



General Basic Education for Adults 
Program Administration 
Counseling 

Teaching English as a Second Language 
Teaching Reading 
Teaching Writing 

Teaching in a Credential Program (GED) 

Teaching Math 

Others. 

Examples of specific topics might include: 

Adult Learning Styles/Teaching Strategies (General) 
Teaching Critical Thinking/Creative Thinking (General) 
Developing a Curriculum (General) 
Integrating Reading and Writing (Writing) 
Proposal Writing (Administration) 

Working with Students Who Are Having Trouble Learning 
(General) 

Linking Basic Education with Vocational Training and Higher 
Education (General) 

Student Motivation and Retention (Counseling) 

Cross-Cultural Aspects of Counseling (Counseling) 

Managing a Volunteer Program (Administration) 

Program Evaluation (Administration) 

Improving Your Skills in Small Group Instruction (General) 

Diagnosis and Assessment of Students (General) 

"Teaching ( rom StrengthsVCultural-Based Uses of Language 

(General) 

Computer Assisted Instruction/Computer Managed Instruction 
(General) 

Teaching Study Skills (General) 
The New 1988 GED (Credential) 

Introduction to Counseling ABE /ESL/ Vocational Students 
(General) 

Staff Supervision and Evaluation (Administration) 



Staff development training manuals might also 
include information on the following: 



Survival Skills for Instructors 
Time Management 
Stress Management 
Interpersonal Relations 

__ • if e Cycles 
Career Development 
Professional Development 
Professional Organizations 

Intake and Counseling 
Intake 
Counseling 
Career/Life Planning 

Facilitating Personal Development of Student 

Assessment 

Placement 
Evaluation 
Prediction 
Vocational 

Special Populations (LD, E5L) 
Test Taking 

Learning Styles 

Cognitive Styles 

Affective Style 

Physiological Style 

Application of Learning Style Theory 

Curriculum Integration 
Academic 
Vocational 

Social and Daily Living Skills 
Personal Skills (IEPs) 

5y 



Techniques in ABE 
Getting Started 
Going On 
Keeping Ahead 
Holding On 
Finishing Off 
Reaching Out 

Selected Populations 

Displaced Homemakers 
Handicapped Adults 
Learning Disabled (LD) 
Non-English Speaking Adults 
Older Adults 



Record Keeping 

Quarterly Attendance Report 
Adult Basic Education Roll 
Adult Education Annual Program 
Profile Sheet 
Personal Data Sheet 
Sample Evaluation Sheets 
Attendance Report 
Volunteer Activity Reports 
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State of Ohio 
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JERRY L KLENKE 
ORECTUB 
OvrsJon of Teacher Education 
md CertrficaMn 
Room 1012 
65 Sown Front Street 
{614)456-3533 



TO: 

FROM: 

RE: 



Prospective CEU Provider 

Division of Teacher Education and Certification^,*. xoxS 
Administrative Responsibility for CEUs 



DATE: October 1, 1991 




Administrative responsibilities for Ohio Department of Education 
Continuing Education Units have been transferred from the 
Division of inservice Education to the Division of Teacher 
and C inqSiries ^^ tif ication ' please d *"ct ■« correspondence 

Ohio Department of Education 

Division of Teacher Education and Certification 
Continuing Education Units 
65 S. Front St., Room 1012 
Columbus, OB 43266-0308 

Phones 614-466-3593 

Please note that any mention of the Division of Inservice 
Education in the Guidelines for Providers should be read as 
Division of Teacher Education and Certification 
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INTRODUCTION 



Administrative Code Section 3301-22-01 provides for "Ohio Department 
of Education Approved Continuing Education Units" effective January 
I. 1985. revised October I. 1986. Professional associations and organiza- 
tions, colleges and universities, and other institutions and school dis- 
tricts must be approved by the Ohio Department of Education. Division 
of Inservice Education, to provide "Ohio Department of Education 
Approved Continuing Education Units " Eligibility may be established 
by following the guidelines set forth in this document. Questions regard- 
ing "Ohio Department of Education Approved Continuing Education 
Units" should be directed to the Ohio Department of Education, Divi- 
sion of Inservice Education, Room 611, 65 South Front Street, Colum- 
bus. OH 43266-0308; telephone 614/466-2979. 

PURPOSE 

Ohio Department of Education approved continuing education units are 
a means of documenting inservice education programs and activities. 
They may be used for the attainment of goals that are connected with 
personal and professional development. They may also be used to renew 
certain certificates or licenses issued by the Ohio Department of 
Education. 

Providing Ohio Department of Education approved continuing educa- 
tion units can be an effective way for professional associations and orga- 
nizations, colleges and universities, and other institutions and school 
districts to broaden their leadership capabilities. Continuing education 
units should not. however, be regarded as a reward for participating in 
activities which maintain or advance the affairs of the provider. 

All programs offered for continuing education units are to be designed 
to meet the educational needs of the intended audience; have clear goals 
and learning outcomes; employ appropriate content, methods, and deliv- 
ery systems; and have effective learning assessment procedures. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

In the development of Administrative Code Section 3301-22-01 and these 
guidelines, contributions were made by the Council of the Continuing 
Education Unit through its publications entitled. The Continuation Unit: 
Criteria and Guidelines, and Principles of Good Practice in Continuing 
Education. It is recommended that districts and institutions st.idy the 
latter publication prior to developing programs for Ohio Department of 
Education approved continuing education units. It may be obtained by 
writing to the Council on the Continuing Education Unit, 13000 Old 
Columbia Pike, Silver Springs. MD 20904. 301/384-6771. 
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GUIDELINES FOR PROVIDERS 

OF OHIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
APPROVED CONTINUING EDUCATION UNITS 




OHIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
DIVISION OF INSERVICE EDUCATION 
65 SOUTH FRONT STREET, ROOM 611 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 43266-0308 




INSTRUCTIONS FOR FILING NECESSARY FORMS AS PROVIDER OF OHIO 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION APPROVED CONTINUING EDUCATION UNITS 

Application 

Information provided on the application will help the Ohio Department 
of Education to determine if the criteria set forth in Administrative 
Code Section 3301-22-01 are being met (see Rule for Ohio Department of 
Education CEUs). When completing the application, please observe that 
agencies must establish evidence that they are experienced providers of 
inservice education, and that they can potentially serve any of the 
groups eligible to ren-w their certificates or licenses with the Ohio 
Department of Education. 

Upon notification of application approval, the provider will have author- 
ity to issue Ohio Department of Education approved continuing educa- 
tion units. Applications must be submitted annually on a fiscal year 
"basis. The Ohio Department of Education will assign a provider identifi- 
cation number to be used to facilitate communication between the pro- 
vider and the Ohio Department of Education. Previously approved Ohio 
Department of Education providers should complete Parts I and II only. 
First time applicants should complete the entire application form. 
Prospectus _ 

Upon notice of application approval, a prospectus may be prepared. One 
completed copy of the prospectus, with stapled attachments, must be 
received by the Ohio Department of Education, Division of Inservice 
Education, a minimum of two weeks prior to implementation of each pro- 
gram. Program numbers will be assigned by the O'uo Department of 
Education. A letter of acknowledgment will be sent and will convey 
approval and an assigned program number. 

Only one amount of CEUs may be offered for program attendance. Pro- 
grams repeated on different dates to different participants require a sep- 
arate prospectus and participant evaluation summary report form. 

The prospectus represents a brief summary of the topic{s) to be 
addressed by the program. This topic should reflect one of the findings 
of a needs assessment and should be carefully designed and sequenced 
to promote skills and knowledge necessary to meet the program goals or 
outcomes. Speakers should be selected on the basis of their expertise in 
the specific, identified topic or component area. 

The agenda, required in Part III, should identify each program compo- 
nent and include specific time frames for each component to substanti- 
ate the amount of CEUs offered for program attendance. All 
components within the program should have a direct relationship to the 
anticipated learning outcomes and be reflected in the program evalua- 
tion. The number of contact hours should represent engaged training 
time within the provider-directed program. Registration, breaks, and 
meal functions do not constitute engaged training time. The minimum 
contact hours per program for which CEUs may be offered is four (4) for 
.4 CEUs (four-tenths of one continuing education unit). 



In the evem that a program is canceled or no CELs are awarded, indi- 
cate "CANCELED** or "NO CEUs AWARDED" on the prospectus 
form and submit to the Ohio Department of Education. Division of 
Inservice Education. 

The following checklist itemizes lh« elements which must be contained in the promotional material and agenda. 
It is designed to serve program planners and to assure inclusion of the necessary elements. 



Promotional Material Content Checklist 

I""! Name and address of provider 

Lj Statement: "An Ohio Department of Education Approved CEU Provider" 

| | Name and contact information of the program contact person 

Q Title of program 

[ | Date(s) of program 

| | Content of program 

ll Intended learning outcomes 

j | Recommend* d audience 

I [ Program agenda including date(s) and speciiic time frames 

| [ Cost to participants, if applicable 

I [ Number of CEUs earned by completing the program 

| | Requirement(s) for satisfactory comple'.'?* «f the program 

| | Name(s) of presenters) 

[ | Qualifications) of the presenterts) 

Agenda Content Checklist 
| | Name and address of provider 

I | Statement: "An Ohio Department of Education Approved CEU Provider" 

□ Title of program 

[j Date(s) of program 

I""! Content of program 

{~**| Intended learning outcomes 

| | Agenda of the program with specific beginning and ending time frames 
for each component 

| | Number of CEUs earned by completing the program 

| | Requirement(s) for satisfactory completion of the program 

[j Name(s) of presenter^ 



REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 



Two processes. Address Sheets and Electronic Transfer, are available to 
providers 10 report attendance and identify participants of an approved 
program. Providers may use computerized Address Sheets in vhich pro 
gram participants complete at the conclusion of a program by "bubbling 
in" their full name, address, and social security number. One computer- 
generated Scan Sheet identifying the name of provider, provider idemifi 
cation number, program number, and program title will be sent with the 
number of address sheets requested to the provider upon approval of a 
prospectus (Appendix A), 

Providers opting to use Electronic Transfer must use the procedures out- 
lined in Appendix B. The process for reporting program participants 
. must be identified on the Prospectus. 

Information supplied by the provider via Address Sheets or Electronic 
Transfer will be placed in the individual's CEU file. Accurate reporting 
by the provider of participant's involvement in an approved program is 
*he min'muro expectation. 

A copy of The Participant Evaluation Summary Renort (page 11) form 
must be sen: ty the provider with the Address Sheets or Electronic 
Transfer. The evaluation items should be the major learning outcomes 
identified on the prospectus. 

The Address Sheets with accompanying Scan Sheet or Electronic Trans- 
fer and the Participant Evaluation Summary Report form are due on a 
program by program basis within 30 days following program completion 



FEE SYSTEM _ 



Address Sheets will be mailed to providers as requested on the Prospec- 
tus. The fee per Address Sheet is $.07. The processing fee for Address 
Sheets or Electronic Transfer is $1.00 per individual record processed or 
a minimum fee of $25.00 (whichever is greater). Programs with less than 
25 participants will automatically incur the $25.00 processing charge. 
Programs in which 26 or more participants are in attendance will be 
charged on a per participant basis. 

The provider will be billed for charges which accrue frcn a given pro- 
gram(s) approximately 30 days after the program report is submitted to 
the Division of Inservice Education. This charge will include the 
number of Address Sheets requested at the rate of $.07 and $1.00 per 
Address Sheet or Electronic Transfer processed or the 525.00 minimum. 



MANAGEMENT OF RECORDS 



The Ohio Department of Education will assume responsibility for record keep- 
ing. Each provider will receive a monthly report indicating the program(s) 
reported during a monthly billing period with a listing of progran participants. 
Providers will also receive a yearly report on or about August I. detailing all 
programs offered during the previous fiscal year. Records received from the 
Ohio Department of Education must be maintained for a period often years. 

CERTIFICATE 

Upon completion of program reporting requirements by the provider, each pro- 
gram participant will receive a Certificate of Ohio Department of Education 
Approved Continuing Education Units. The certificate will be mailed directly 
from the Ohio Department of Education to each participant at the address indi- 
cated on the Address Shtet or Electronic Transfer file. The certificate will 
include the title of the program, the date of the program, program number, the 
name of provider, and the number of CEUs awarded (Appendix C). 

ON-SITE EVALUATION 

The Ohio Department of Education has a commitment to the provision of qual- 
ity CEU programs which result in improved teaching and learning through staff 
development. On-site evaluations of CEU programs provide a means of assess- 
ing individual programs as well as for evaluating the functioning of the pro- 
vider's educational agency as a whole. 

NOTE: Annual renewal of provider status is contingent upon compliance with 
the provisions set forth in these guidelines. 



SUMMARY OF PROCESS FOR PROVIDERS OF OHIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
CONTINUING EDUCATION UNITS 

Step One: • Provider submits application to the Ohio Depariment of Education. Division of Inser- 
vice Education, for approval. 

Step Two: • Provider prepares and submits Prospectus, including promotional material and 
agenda, a minimum of two weeks prior to implementation of program. 

Step Three: • Provider offers program. 

• Provider records participant's attendance. 

• Participants are provided with means to evaluate the program. 

• Provider evaluates program. 

Step Four: a Provider submits participant information via Electronic Transfer or Address Sheets 
within 30 days following the completion of the program. 

• Provider prepares ami submits Participant Evaluation Summary Report. 

Step Five: 9 {Participants are mailed certificate. 

• Provider 'eceives participant report. 

• Provider receives invoice for CEU programs offered. 



APPLICATION 

FOR PROVIDERS OF OHIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
APPROVED CONTINUING EDUCATION UNITS 

Ohio Department of Education 



FORM MUST 
BE TYPED 

Duplicate additional 
copies for future use! 



Division of Teacher Education & 

Certification - CEU 
65 S. Front St., Room 1012 
Columbus, OH 43266-0308 



Agencies making application for the first time must complete Parts 1 through III. Agencies which have been 
approved by the Ohio Department of Education in the past need to complete Parts I and li only. 

PART !. IDENTIFYING INFORMATION 



A. 




/ 


/ 




B. 


Applicant Agency 


County 

/ 


Federal Tax 

/ 


ID No 

/ 


C. 


Mailing Address 


City 

/ 


Siaie 

/( ) 


Zip 


D. 


Contact Person 


Position 


Telephone 






For which fiscal year is this application intended? 









PART II. COMPLIANCE ASSURANCE 



Upon approval of this application, I assure the Ohio Department of Education, Division of Inservice 
Education, that the agency of which I am executive officer will comply with the provisions of Admin- 
istrative Code Section 3301-22-01. 



Chief Executive Officer. Applicant Agency 



Date 



OHIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION USE ONLY 



Approved. CEU Administrator. Ohio Department of Education. Division of inservice Edjcanon 
Approval Penod lo June 30. 



Ohio Department of Education Approved Continuing Education Urol Provider ID Number . 



—over — 



» 



A lra,n,n8 ° f Cducalional personnd reIales 10 lhe applicani agency's m.ss.on or 



B. Number of years agency has been providing staff development 

C ' !?!nl fy 'J? gr ° Up(S) Wi5 ' be Irained and are e,i 8 ,b,e for certificate or license renewal through 
the Ohio Department »* f Education. uwugn 



D. Document previous experience as a provider of inservice education. List not more than three training 
events including titles, dates, and number of participants. Please include three references. 

1. Previous Experience 



2. References (Name, Agency, Address. Phone) 



PROSPECTUS 

OF A PROG RAM PLANNED FOR OHIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION' 
• APPROVED CONTINUING EDUCATION UNITS 

Ohio Department of Education 

Division of Teacher Education and Certification 
65 South Front Street, Room 1012 
Columbus, OH 43266-0308 



FORM MUST 
SE TYPED 

Duplicate additional 
copies for future use! 



PART I. IDENTIFYING INFORMATION (Prespe 


ejus must be filled out 


completely) 






A. 


Provider Identification No. ■ ■ . 

B 


provider Agency Name 

c 


/ 


/ 




_/ 


Mailing Address 

m 


City 


State 




Zip 




/ 


/( 


) 




Contact Person 


Position 


Telephone 




PART II. PROGRAM INFORMATION 


A. 


Program Title 

R- / 




/ 






No- of Contact Hrv No ^ CEUj 




Program Site 






uatcis) — ■ 
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Evaluation 



Staff development leaders need to recognize that evaluation is the 
most neglected aspect of staff development even though it should be an 
integral part of the program. Methods available to the staff development 
leader should be part of an on-going, systematic process. Multiple evalua- 
tion measures provide the means for assessing improvement of the par- 
ticipants. The staff development leader must decide on the investment of 
time and resources devoted to evaluation in terms of the anticipated 
results and benefits. 




"There are two 
important reasons to 
evaluate staff develop- 
ment programs 
accountability and 
improvement for future 
planning. " 



Rationale and Purpose for Evaluation 

Evaluation is a broad concept. However, it is a value- judgmental 
one. It can be a process of examination and judgment relative to stan- 
dards of value in order to make decisions. It can also identify discrepan- 
cies between where one is now and where one would like to be. In any 
event, evaluation should be responsive to the needs and goals of a pro- 
gram and its participants. It should encompass diverse activities and be 
designed to fit specific users and situations. 

There are two important reasons to evaluate staff development 
programs: accountability and improvement for future planning. Evalua- 
tion for accountability documents to an external audience the program 
was justifiable, that the human and financial resources expended on the 
program were worthwhile. Since s.aff development programs are con- 
ducted in order to bring about change or improvement in the staff, assess- 
ing the outcomes of the program's activities will reveal data that support 
justification and accountability. Data collected during, immediately after 
and through extended follow-up can document the desired change and 
answer the question, Did the program accomplish its intended goals and 
objectives? 

Improvement and change, the basic tenants behind evaluation, is a 
second reason for evaluating staff development programs. Improvement 
and change are not only considered for future programs, but also for an 
on-going program. It is necessary to distinguish between formative and 
summative evaluation, as data collection will vary for each type. 



Evaluation 



Formative evaluation assesses effectiveness while the program is under- 
way, allowing for the reinforcement of positive results, correction of 
problems and emerging needs to be addressed. Summative evaluation, 
occurring at the conclusion of the program, supplies evidence of overall 
program effectiveness and allows for judgements and comparisons to be 
made for use in future planning. 
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Planning an Evaluation 

There is no one best way to do evaluation. Since evaluation is user 
and situation specific, it is important to know in advance the areas thst 
will need to be addressed. To ensure effective use of data collected during 
an evaluation, the evaluator must identify aspects and areas that will 
guide the plan. 

An evaluator should identify: 

- the purpose of the evaluation 

- the audiences to be served 

- critical issues to be addressed 

- evidence to be £3thered 

- techniques to be used in gathering and analyzing the evi- 
dence 

- possible reporting techniques(Grotelueschen, 1976) 

Using these criteria as guidelines during planning will help assure a more 
comprehensive evaluation process. 

Regardless of the form of the continuing professional education 
effort (staff development), the administrator faces the problem of ascer- 
taining how well that effort is accomplishing its goal and whether activi- 
ties that are engaged in are worthwhile. Some general questions can be 
raised, questions with relevance regardless of the specific kind of continu- 
ing professional education activity being evaluated (Grotelueschen, 1976). 

#Have staff development needs been adequately assessed? 
Have reasonable priorities been established among those needs? 
Has a program been planned which logically meets the identified needs? 
Given these needs and these characteristics of the participants (teachers, 
support personnel or administrators), does it logically follow that this 
plan would deal effectively with these needs 7 
How were the continuing professional education activities actually 
conducted and what have been their effects? 
What actually happened when the plan was put into operation? 
Did the activities in fact deal with the needs that had been identified 7 
How did people respond? 

D d participants learn whai they were supposed to learn 7 

What departures from the plan occurred? 3 

1"S 



Evaluation Models: Principles and Techniques 

The implementation of an evaluation strategy for program 
improvement in adult basic education has been outlined by Willing 
(1989). According to Willing, once a commitment to an effective 
program evaluation has been made on the part of the institution's 
administrative end teaching staff, the following steps should be 
taken. 

1 . A steering committee should be established to revi«w the 
evaluation document. The one include in Willing's article 
might be used as a starting point or the committee might use 
one developed by the Department of Education's project for 
the Peer Review Teams, or the committee might create their 
own tool. 

2. A schedule for the process should be established. 

3. All those who will be invited to provide input should be 
identified. It is highly recommended that all full and part- 
time staff, professional and classified, be invited to partici- 
pate. 

4. The instrument should be delivered to all participating, 
along with an accompanying cover letter which outlines the 
purpose, steps, and planned outcomes from the process. A 
deadline for return should be set out. 

5. A process for follow-up to insure receipt of return should be 
implemented. 

6. A person or persons should be selected to compile the data. 
They should be responsible for the creation of a summary 
report of the results. 

7. The results should be shared with all those who responded. 

8. A meeting of all those who participated in completion of the 
evaluation tool should be called to discuss the finding of the 
process. If this is impossible due to size or distance, a repre- 
sentative cross-section should be called together. A discus- 
sion of the trends that emerged should be conducted. 

9. Finally, the group should identify those issues which have 
emerged as most in need of attention for program improve 
ment (Willing, 1989, p.5). 
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Designing Staff Development Evaluation 

Evaluating staff development programs generally attend to three 
areas of concern: (1) assessing participant expectation and their match 
with the programs' intent; (2) evaluating the procedures of the program; 
and (3) assessing the outcomes of the program (Grotelueschen, 1976). A 
program evaluation can focus on any or all of these three areas. 



Participants bring certain expectations to the staff development 
program. They have predetermined goals to achieve and particular ideas 
on what they hope to learn as a result of their participation in the activi- 
ties. At the same time, the program developers also have certain expecta- 
tions about the program and the intended results that it is expected to 
produce. The developers also hold certain assumptions about the partici- 
pants. It is important that these separate expectations be congruent in 
order to ensure maximum benefit of the program. The most logical, and 
least disruptive, time to match participant expectation with program 
intent is during the staff development planning stage when needs are 
being assessed. This allows time for adequate changes to be made that 
will reflect participant expectations. An appendix in this section of the 
guide presents a sample open-ended questionnaire that may be altered to 
fit the specific need of a program. 

Matching expectations with intent can also be done at the opening 
of a program. Doing it at this time assumes that the program director has 
the capability of changing the activities as they proceed. This is formative 
evaluation: assessing effectiveness while the program is underway. An 
appendix in this section of the guide presents a sample of a short 
opinionnaire asking participants to comment on their expectations of and 
reasons for attending the staff development program. 




Contributing to summative evaluation data, it is necessary to ask 
participants to comment on their experience immediately after the 
completion of the program. Requesting this information at the end of the 
activities requires the participant to reflect on the realization of their goals. 
An appendix in this section of the guide presents a sample opinionnaire 
asking participants to assess the extent that the activity met their expecta- 
tions. 

In the attempt to meet the expectations of participants, the program 
developer not only maximizes the beneficial outcomes of the program, but 
develops a sense for participant ownership. Through the collaborative 
effort of requesting the participant's opinions, it is being made obvious 
that their judgements are valued and theL- input is expected. This partici- 
patory evaluation enables the participant to see the value of evaluation. 



Evaluating Methods and Techniques 



A second area of concern often attended to in staff development 
evaluation is evaluating the methods and techniques used in the delivery 
of the program. As an on-going process to collect evaluation data, evalu- 
ating methods and techniques will produce valuable insight for account- 
ability and future planning. Factors affecting evaluation of methods and 
techniques concern their relevancy to the program goals and objectives 
and the scope and sequence of the program (Grotelueschen, 1976). 

Methods and techniques must be related to the goals of the staff 
development program. For example, if the goal of th" program concerns 
alternative forms of learner assessment, then a delivery method and 
learning technique, such as a workshop and demonstration, would be 
appropriate. They must match in order to achieve maximum benefit of 
the program. 
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Some appropriate group methods for staff development programs 
are: discussion, lecture, short course, workshop, conference, seminar, 
study group and problem solving sessions. Some appropriate techniques 
may include brainstorming, role playing, skit, demonstration and simula- 
tion. An appendix which matches appropriate methods, techniques and 
devices with various learning goals is included in the section on imple- 
mentation of this guide. 

Scope and sequence is another important factor affecting evalua- 
tion. The scope of the program's activities must include enough content to 
be considered worth the resources expended, but not too much so that the 
participants end the program feeling overloaded with information. A 
maximum amount of content can be introduced if it is presented in a 
logical sequence. There is a hierarchical sequence of prerequisites that 
must be followed. If not, the participant may not achieve the intended 
program outcomes. An appendix in this section of the guide presents a 
sample of a questionnaire requesting participants' feedback on the rel- 
evancy of the methods, techniques, scope and sequence. 



Since the main objective of staff development is to produce change 
and improvement in the instructional activities of teachers of adults, 
evaluating program outcomes is a very integral part of knowing whether 
the program was effective. Evaluating output places the emphasis on 
results and focusses on the impact of staff development and its effect of 
the participant (Lauffer, 1979). 

Evaluating outcomes, to be most effective, should be done immedi- 
ately at the conclusion of the program and through long-term follow-up, 
allowing for the intended changes to be implemented in the instructional 
activities for the adult learner. 

The intended outcomes of the staff development program are 
changes and improvements in the participant's attitude, knowledge base 
and skills (Lauffer, 1979); Grotelueschen, 1976). Attitudes are usually 
stable and do not change easily. Because of this, follow-up several 
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months after the program is necessary in order to give the participant time 
to implement changes. To document change in attitudes, it is best to make 
the participant aware of change in attitudes, it is best to make the partici- 
pant aware of their pre- and post-program attitudes through the use of a 
scaled opinionnaire. An appendix in this section of the guide presents a 
sample of an instrument that can be used to measure such change. 

Change in the knowledge base of program participants is another 
intended outcome of staff development. In order to accomplish this, the 
different ways of knowing must be ccnsidered (Grotelueschen, 1976). 
Knowing can mean being aware, being able to explain or being able to 
compare. Change in these ways of knowing can be documented in a 
variety of ways. Increased awareness can be indicated by identifying and 
comparing pre-program knowledge with post-program knowledge on the 
topic and attributing the change to the activity. 

Being able to explain or teach about the topic can indicate acquired 
knowledge. This can be documented by observing the participant incor- 
porate the acquisition in a demonstration or teaching situation. An alter- 
native to observation, written explanations of the participant's under- 
standing of the topic of concept can also indicate a change in knowledge 
base. 

Comparison is a third way of demonstrating a change in knowl- 
edge. Documentation of this outcome may include written explanation by 
or observation of the participant describing the topic concept by contrast- 
ing it with prior knowledge. 

Identifying and documenting changes and improvements in a 
participant's knowledge base can be difficult, requiring more than a quick 
questionnaire or opinionnaire. To document an increase in this area, an 
evaluator will need to employ methods that may require a large commit- 
ment of time. 

Looking for evidence of a change in skills of participants requires 
two perspectives. Participants can know about a skill but not know how 
to demonstrate that they know it. Acquisition of new skills takes time. 
Implementation can be documented by observation and demonstration. 
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Evaluation 




A staff development 
evaluation should include 
the following three areas 




1 Participant 
Expectation 

2 Methods and 
Techniques 

3 Outcomes 



Since the intended purpose and whole reason for staff development 
is to implement changes and improvements in attitudes, knowledge base 
and skills into improved instruction for the adult learner, assessing the 
outcomes of these newly acquired changes is crucial to staff development 
evaluation. Investment of appropriate evaluation methods, even though 
time consuming, will yield data that is more information rich, valid and 
credible than other quicker methods. 
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Description of Evaluation Methods 

Intended outcomes, and even unintended outcomes, must be 
monitored or measured. A method used to measure outcomes must be 
appropriate to the specific situation and topic of the staff development 
program. Following is a description of several types of evaluation meth- 
ods that might be used to assess outcomes. These suggestions are not 
inclusive and many other combinations of possibilities do exist. It is 
important to use more than one type of method as this will increase the 
validity and credibility of data. 

Formal Testing 

A self -scoring type of pre- and post- testing on the topic of the staff 
development program can be administered to the participants. Compar- 
ing the differences, the changes in attitudes, knowledge base and skills 
can be attributed to the effects of the program. 

Simulation 

Helpful in determining changes in knowledge base or skills, simu- 
lations put participants in situations that require decision making using 
newly acquired knowledge and skills. This method infers the possession 
of the knowledge or skills by observing the responses of the decisions. 

Demonstration 

This involves performing a specific act to indicate change or im- 
provement in attitudes, knowledge base or skills. Demonstration is espe- 
cially appropriate to show the acquisition of new skills. 





Observation 

Observing the participant in the classroom of adult learners can be 
a valuable method of assessing outcomes. Employing a checklist of behav- 
ioral indicator with narrative comments is a comprehensive way to docu- 
ment changes in attitude, knowledge base and skills. Some changes 
require long periods of time to implement and therefore extensive obser- 
vations may be necessary. Observations can be conducted not only by an 
evaluator, but also by administrative pe-sonnel and peers. 




Participant Self-Assessment 

This method can produce insight as to the extent the participant 
will implement the newly acquired attitudes, knowledge and skills. Self- 
assessment provides the participant the opportunity to describe their own 
sense of change and ow the change has affected their own needs. Writ- 
ten evaluation, in the form of questionnaires, opinionnaires, logs, journals 
and subjective satisfaction scales, are appropriate techniques to document 
these changes. 




There are several 
types of evaluation 
methods to assess 
outcomes including 
the following: 

Formal Testing 
LSJ Simulation 

Demonstration 
\^f\ Observation 
[j^j Participant Self-Assessment 

Interview 



Interview 

Working with a predetermined set of questions, an evaluator can 
collect rich data through interviews. Interviewing participants provides 
an opportunity for the evaluator to assess individual judgements and 
responses. This method is time-consuming but can be kept reasonable by 
interviewing a random sample of the participants. 
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Content-Input-Process-Product Evaluation Model 



The Context-Input-Process-Product (CIPP) evaluation model, 
developed by Stufflebeam, provides a means of focussing evaluation 
planning on the staff development program as a whole, not just the final 
outcomes. This model recognizes and addresses the program's origins, 
implementation and continuing operations as well as its achievements. 
Developed as part of the initial program design activities, the CIPP model 
helps to assure that the appropriate data is collected and diverse elements 
of the program are addressed. 



The concern is to identify and provide direction for the program. 
Have the goals of the program been defined? Do the program's opera- 
tional objectives delineate how instruction is to occur? Is the program 



Input addresses the availability and appropriateness of resources in 
meeting the program's needs. Are adequate materials available for the 
program? Are they interesting, stimulating, easy-to-use and cost effec- 
tive? Are the instructional techniques and materials appropriate for the 
intended outcomes? 



The concern is to ensure program development and implementa- 
tion is congruent with the goals. Has instruction been developed based on 
goals? Do program activities reflect program goals? Are the planned 
resources actually being used? Is there a need for additional resources not 
originally planned for? 




compatible with the needs ot ;he participants? 
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Product 

Product examines program outcomes. Did the attitudes, knowl- 
edge base and skills of the participants change and improve? Were the 
methods and techniques appropriate to achieve the intended outcomes? 
Are the participants implementing the changes and improvements in the 
instructional activities of the classroom? 

An appendix in this section of the guide presents a sample form 
that may be used to organize the areas that will need to be addressed in 
staff development program evaluation. It is only a suggested form, as are 
all that are offered in this section of the guide, and should be changed to 
meet the specific situation and use of the program. 
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"The CJPP model 
helps to assure that the 
appropriate data is 
collected and diverse 
elements of the 
program addressed. " 



A Sample Evaluation Tool 

One sample instrument ottered by Willing (1989) includes the the follow- 
ing elements and standards. 

Staff Development 



Element 5.1 
Standard 5.1.1 

Standard 5.1.2 



There is a plan for program and staff development. 

The finding of program evaluations are used to iden- 
tify program development needs. 

A formal needs assessment is periodically conducted 
among staff and faculty to ascertain training needs 
and priorities. 



Standard 5.1.3 



Element 5.2 



Standard 5.2.1 



Standard 5.2.2 



Student recommendations are considered when 
designing training programs. 

Staff development activities are planned throughout 
the year to meet diversified needs of faculty. 

Provisions are made for conducting an orientation 
and /or preservice training for newly appointed staff. 

Trends and development in adult education pro- 
grams are regularly disseminated and discussed with 
staff. 



Standard 5.2.3 Outside resource personnel are utilized as needed. 



Standard 5 2 4 



Local staff are provided opportunities to share their 
expertise, research finding, and materials at desig- 
nated meetings. 
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Standard 5.2.6 Staff development activities are evaluated to deter- 
mine effectiveness. (Willing, 1989, p.8) 

Standard 5.2.5 The institution budgets funds for staff development 

activities. 



2& 



Participant Expectations and Needs 

In an effort to design programs that meet the expectations and 
needs of the staff, please respond to the following: 

1. What topics would be beneficial to you? 



2. What benefits would you expect from a program on the above 
topics? 



3. How would participation in a program affect your 

responsibilities as an instructor of adult learners? 



4. On what days and at what times would participation in a 
program be most convenient? 
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Opinionnaire on Reasons and Expectations for Participation 



Listed below are some reasons for this staff development program. 
Please indicate whether you agree (A) , are uncertain (U) , or 
disagree (D) with each one. 

A U D ItOPic of program) is one of the most 

important problems facing adult basic education. 

2 * A U D ABE teachers/administrators need training in 

ftOPic of program) . 

3. A U D The ABE program would benefit greatly if teachers/ 

administrators knew more about (topic of 

program) » 

4. A U D The ability to ftOPic of procrri,^ is very 

important to the ABE teacher or administrator,, 

5. A U D Understanding (tonic of prom-™) night 

result in greater acceptance and use of it. 
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Opinionnaire on Participant Achievement of Personal Goals 

and Expectations 



As an ongoing process to evaluate the effectiveness of the staff 
development program, your feedback is desired. 

1. Identify your personal goals and objectives for 
participating in the program's activities. 



2. In what vay(s) did the program contribute to the achievement 
of your goals and objectives? 



3. In what way(s) did the activities inhibit achievement of 
your goals and objectives? 



4. How did your expectations and goals change as a result of 
participation? 



5. How did the program's objectives match with your personal 
goals and objectives? 



6. To what degree do you feel your personal goals and 
objectives for participating were met? 



not at all hardly somewhat mostly 



very much 



Questionnaire on Relevancy of Procedures 



Indicate to what degree you feel the methods, techniques, scope 
and sequence were relevant to the program's activities. 



1. The materials provided were an important resource, 
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not at all hardly somewhat quite 

2. indicate the quality of instruction, 
poor low average high 

3. The methods were appropriate for the activity, 
not at all hardly somewhat quite 

4. The topic was covered thoroughly, 
not at all hardly somewhat quite 

5. The instruction was paced appropriately, 
poor low average high 

6. The activity was properly sequenced, 
not at all hardly somewhat guite 

7. The presentation of the topic was stimulating, 
not at all hardly somewhat quite 
The methods of presentation were appropriate, 
poor low average high 
The presentation was well organized, 
not at all hardly somewhat quite 
The information presented was new and informative, 
not at all hardly somewhat quite very 
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very 



excellent 



very 



very 



excellent 



very 



very 



excellent 



very 
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Opinionnaire on Attitudes toward staff Development 



The following scale has been designed to help you realize and 
determine your change in attitude toward the program activities 
and benefits. Circle the one most appropriate. 

SA - strongly agree a - agree N - neutral or undecided 
D - disagree SD - strongly disagree 

1. My attitude toward (topic of the program! 

is more favorable than it was. SA A N D SD 

2 . I do not need to learn more about my 

area of expertise. SA A N D SD 

3. Participation helped me to add to my 

repertoire of activities. SA A N D SD 

4. I do not need to learn mora in order 

to do an effective job. SA A N D SD 

5. I enjoy learning more so that I can 

be a more effective teacher. SA A N D SD 

6. I see little benefit from participating 

in staff development programs. SA A N D SD 

7. I look forward to implementing what I 

have learned by participating. SA A N D SD 

8. Increased participation in the program* s 

activities would have enhanced my learning. SA AND SD 



Due to the well-planned program, learning 
was maximized and beneficial. 



SA AND SD 



Assessing Participant Outcomes 



In order to assess how participation impacted your 
responsibilities as an instructor of adult learners, please 
respond to the following J 

1. In what ways did the program contribute to your existing 
knowledge or skills? 



2. in what ways did the program give you new insights on how to 
improve your instructional responsibilities? 



3. Please describe in what ways you plan to implement in your 
instructional activities what you have learned from 
participating in the staff development program. 



4. How has participation in the program made you feel more 
competent as a teacher of adult learners? 



Extended Assessment of Program Impact 

In the attempt to assess the impact of the recent staff 
development program on your instructional activities, please 
respond to the following questions: 

1- In what ways have you been able to implement what you gained 
from participating in the program? 



2. Indicate any outcome* that you can associate with this 
implementation . 



3. Indicate any factors that have prevented implementation of 
what you learned. 



4. Have you been able to share what you have learned with any 
of your colleagues? In what ways? 



5. Overall, how has participation in the program improved your 
teaching activities? 
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CIPP Evaluation Plan 



Concerns to 
Address 



goals 
needs 

instruction 



Data collection 
Method/Form 



INPUT 

resources 
instruction 



PRC-CESS 
activities 
resources 



PRODUCT 
outcomrs 



follow-up 



The ERIC System 

The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is a national 
information system funded and operated by the National Institute of 
Education. The system consists of sixteen clearinghouses nationwide, and 
its goal is to identify, select, process and disseminate information in edu- 
cation. The ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career and Vocational Educa- 
tion (ERIC/ AC VE) provides comprehensive information through com- 
puter searches of the ERIC data base. ERIC/A VE is located at the Center 
on Education and Training for Employment, The Ohio State University. 

Information of interest to ABE Staff Development Directors can be ob- 
tained from ERIC/AVE. 

For further information, contact: 

User Services Coordinator 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education 

The Center on Education and Training for Employment 

1900 Kenny Road 

Columbus, OH 43210-1090 

614/292-4353 

800/848^815 

FAX: 614-292-126 J 
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Literacy Volunteer Contact information 



National Organizations: 

Laubach Literacy Action 
1320 Jamesville Avenue, Box 131 
Syracuse NY 13210 
315/422-9121 

Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc. 
5795 Widewaters Parkway 
Syracuse, NY 13214-1846 
315/445-8000 



State Contacts: 

Ohio Literacy Network 
1500 West Lane Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43221 
614/486-7757 



Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc. 

c/o Dr. Kevin Freer 

Ohio State University 

160 Ramseyer Hall 

29 West Woodruff Ave. 

Columbus, Ohio 43210-1177 

614/292-5037 
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Attached is a list of persons who have been trained in the past two years to 
provide training for adult basic education instructors. In response to the 
number of requests for consultants in these subject areas, the Adult and 
Community Education Section funded training for these persons. You are 
encouraged to take advantage of their expertise. Their time is available to you 
at the regular approved rates for consultants, $25 per hour. 

A list of new special projects, some of which will result in training, is also 
attached so that you will know what kinds of training will be available to you 
in the coming year. Some will provide training for trainers; some will train 
directors or teachers directly. Information will be forthcoming from the grant 
recipients. 

If you have questions, please call Connie Ackerman at 614-466-5015. 
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FAMILY LITERACY 
TEACHER-TRAINERS 




Michelle Adams 

68 14 Cedar Ridge Trail 

Clinton, Ohio 44216 



Joan Cray 

855 Marilyn Drive 

Kent, Ohio 44240 



Carolyn Gores 
Rt. 3 Box 82 
Lucasville, Ohio 45648 



Kay Roller 

4736 Diane Drive 

Ashtabula, Ohio 44004 



Caroline Roos 
2310 Kreisel Road 
Kingston, Ohio 45644 



Frances All good 
P.O. Sox 8424 
Akron, Ohio 44300 



Carolyn Hastings 
819 Wise Road 
Lynchburg, Ohio 45142 



Carol Rorick 
2953 Sawyer Drive 
Grove City, Ohio 43123 



Sandra Bengert Mary Ann Kerwood Sue Shontz 

7313 Red Coat Drive 6241 Cheryl Drive 523 Lincoln 

Hamilton, Ohio 45011 Concord Township, Ohio 44077 Huron, Ohio 44839 



Leone Bihl 
7481 Cody Road 
Hillsboro, Ohio 45133 



Angela Lee 

3374 Ashby Road 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120 



Thelaa Slater 

807 - 17th Street, NE 

Mass i lion, Ohio 44646 



n Braun 
385 N. Monroe Road 
Xenia, Ohio 45385 



Linda Lucas 
2225 Hazel 

Zanesville, Ohio 43701 



Peggy Webb 

678 Chestnut Street 

Conneaut , Ohio 44030 



Adele Christel 

179 Scottwood Avenue 

Horwalk, Ohio 44857 



Helen Meyer 
12827 U.S. 24 
Ottawa, Ohio 45875 



Catherine Welters 
5812 Salem Pike 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45230 



Carol Dean 

1689 Wilderness Ridge 
Mil ford, Ohio 45150 



Johanna Mike 

5734 Firecrest Circle 

N. Ridgeville, Ohio 44039 



Jenifer Woolf 
6S6 Saxony Drive 
Xenia, Ohio 45385 



Annette Ehrnfelt Cheri Mills 

12196 Park Cliffe Road 5082 Coldbrook 

Strongsville, Ohio 44136 Mantua, Ohio 44255 



•Marion Fischels Jane Peeples 

f .0. Box 31 6401 Stoll Lane 

Otway, Ohio 45657 Cincinnati, Ohio 45236 
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Family Literacy Teacher-Trainers 
(2nd Institute) 



Margaret Bible 


Kathy Petrek 


4392 Eos 148 


259 Carmen Avenue 


East Liberty, OM 43319 


Hamilton, OH 45013 


Lois Borisch 


Kathleen Rider 


12003 Eagle Scout Court 


PO Box 4081 


Cincinnati, OH 45242 


Warren, OH 44482 


Kathy Couture 


Lorraine Starkey 


8983 Blue Jay Lane 


11510 Folkstone Drive 


%. J _ — J # ^A. ^ «^ 

Mentor. OB 44060 


Cincinnati, OH 45240 


Lois Cunninghara 


Jody Steuer 


4741 Good Road 


3726 Elmhurst Road 


Seville, OH 44273 


Toledo, OH 43613 


Marlene Dallov 


Mary Ann Taylor 


2900 Woodridge Lane 


2C20 Sherman Avenue 


Stov, OH 44224 


Norwood, OH 45212 


t ianne Dellar 


Maria Wagenbach-Ball 


1116 Eastgate Drive 


2111 Tremont Road 


Cincinnati, OH 45231 


Columbus, OH 43221 


Ann Fare 11 


Ann Weaver 


PO Box 25 


5026 Willovcrest Road 


Lafferty, OH 43951 


Willoughby, OH 44094 


Fran Holthaus 


Myrtle White 


303 Hall Street 


4101 Edgevood Drive 


Sidney, OH 45365 


Lorain, OH 44053 


Roxann Hutchison 




128 Lakeviev Lane 




Chagrin Falls, OH 44022 




Jan Kotvis 




437 Perkinsvood NE 




Warren, OH 44483 




Betty Larger 




22151 Dorothy Road 




Minster, OH 45865 




Evonne McFarland 




1490 Helsa Avenue 




Hamilton, OH 45013 




Leanore Nagel 




2111 Acacia #621 




Lyndhurst, OB 44124 





NATO TEACHER- TRA IKE ES 



Sharon Fe ye del em 
1110 5. Main 
Huron, Ohio 44839 



Sue Lashbrook 
Rt. Sox 333 
Lucasville, Ohio 45648 



il Abbey 

13 C Brunswick Drive 
Elyria, Ohio 44035 



Nella Flack 
2908 Lincoln St. 
Struthers, Ohio 44471 



Cynthia Levis 

77375 Freeport-Tippecanoe I 
Freeport, Ohio 43973 



Francis Alexander 
1816 Harrison 
Sandusky, Ohio 44870 



Cindy Grant z 
10 Tiffany Ct. 
Hamilton, Ohio 45013 



Lorene Mar ton 
134 Elavood S.V. 
*«**llon, Ohio 44646 



Glen Bay lees 

218 £. 14th Street 

Elyria, Ohio 44035 



Paula Savage 

9151 County Road L 

Delta, Ohio 43515 



Sara Meyer 

3374 Road 8, Rt. 3 

Leipsic, Ohio 45856 



Leon Be v ins 

2567 Hunting Run Road 

Lucasville, Ohio 45648 



Steve Buerschen 

Warren Co. Office of Education 
416 South East Street 
Lebanon, Ohio 45036 



Jitnmi Mcintosh 
4900 C Long Acres 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45245 



"trici.a Bilyeu 
691 Sand Hill Road 
llaxre, Ohio 43906 



Greg Herroor 

5495 N. Washington Rd. 

Piqua, Ohio 45356 



Pamela Simpson 

1532 N. Detroit Street 

Xenia, Ohio 45385 



Lois Borisch 

12003 Eagle Scout Ct. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 



Fran Holthouse 
Upper Valley JVS 
8811 Career Drive 
Piqua, Ohio 45356 



Mary Jane Stephens 
1662 Forwood Trail 
Love land, Ohio 45140 



Barbara Calton 
825 Briar Ct. 
Love land, Ohio 



45140 



Patricia Hudson 
1870 Little Road 
Jamestown, Ohio 45335 



Jennie Webb 
414 Emerick 
Middletovn, Ohio 



45044 



Gerry Cordier 
Rt. 4, Box 491 
Lucasville, Ohio 



45648 



Patricia Hunter 

717 White Oaks Drive 

Oxford, Ohio 45056 



Theresa Farber 
8472 Bender S.W. 
varre, Ohio 44662 



April Huntington 
Cuyahoga Falls City Schools 
2300 Fourth Street 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 44221 
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ESI, TBACHEH-TRAIHERS 



Wendy Johnson 
6705 State Rt . 134 
Lynchberg, Ohio 45142 




tricia Adams 
/300 Seneca Drive 
Troy, Ohio 45373 



Rosemar ie Kascher 
2241 Coleta Avenue 
Youngs town, Ohio 44504 



Cindy Bagociu© 
4412 Hickory Trail 
Stow, Ohio 44224 



Eileen Reams 
7225 Cherry Street 
Independence, Ohio 



44131 



Janine Brinbal 
3C05 Colridge Road 
Cleveland Hts., Ohio 



44118 



Any Rrabbe 

8772 Mockingbird Lane 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45231 



Susan Cann 

1131 N. Columbus Street 
Lancaster, Ohio 43130 



Andrea Loagauer 
1273 Granger Road 
Lakewood, Ohio 44107 




%ro\ Dnugherty 
j32 .Shady Lane 
Salea, Ohio 44460 



Bill Miller 

29016 Bassett Road 

West lake, Ohio 44145 



Jin Crover 

2418 Old State Road 

Mewalk, Ohio 44857 



Marjorie Roberts 
2213 S. Broadway 
Geneva, Ohio 44041 



Carol Hedler 

2346 Cheltenham Road 

Toledo, Ohio 43606 



Eileen Spada 
1474 Wager Road 
Lakewood, Ohio 44107 



Fran Holthaus 
303 Hall Street 
Sidney, Ohio 45365 



Sally Wilson 
2340 Seneca Drive 
Troy, Ohio 45373 




Sandra Hopple 
2849 Chippendale, N.W. 
its i lion, Ohio 44646 
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ADULT BASIC EDUCATION SPECIAL PROJECTS 
1991-92 Program Year 



Project Title: 
Purposes 



Grantee (s)s 



Adult Basic Education New Teacher Training 

To provide training for new adult basic education teachers 

and instructional aides which will prepare them to recruit 

students, provide instruction in a manner that promotes retention, 

and offer appropriate counseling. 

Cleveland Heights-University Heights City Schools 



Project Titles 
Purposes 

Grantee ve) : 



Adapting Adult Basic Education to the Needs of the Workplace 
To provide training to assist ABE program planners to develop 
an-? implement workplace literacy programs. 
University of Cincinnati 

The Center on Education and Training for Employment at OSU 



Project Title: Strategies for Serving Hearing and/or Visually Impaired Adult 

in Adult Basic Education 
Purpose: To develop and implement an instructional program for the 

hearing impaired and/or the visually impaired and to produce 

a guide based on that experience. 
Grantee(s): Columbus Speech & Hearing Center 



Project Title: 
Pur j ose s 

Grantee (s): 



Development of Reading Materials for Adult New Readers 
To develop a collection of stories for beginning readers 
based on students' writings and/or oral transcriptions. 
MonDay Community Correctional Institution 
Athens County Board of Education 



Project Title: 
Purpose : 
Grantee (s) s 



Development of an Adult Basic Education Statewide Program 
Evaluation System 

To develop and pilot a system to evaluate the statewide impact 
and effectiveness of Adult Education Act funded ABE programs* 
The Ohio State University 



Project Title: 
Purpose : 



Grantee (a }t 



Strategies for Recruiting and Retaining Young Urban Minorities 
To plan f implement, and evaluate strategies for recruiting 
and retaining young urban minorities eligible for adult basic 
education and to train administrators and instructional staff 
in Ohio's eight major cities in use of those strategies. 
Great Oaks Jcint Vocational School District 



Project Titles 
Purposes 



Grantee (s}s 



Training for ABE Staff Development Directors 

To acquaint ABE staff development directors vith a theoretical 
model for staff development that includes opportunities for 
demonstration, practice, feedback, and coaching. 
The Ohio State University 



Project Titles Cooperative Services Model Project 

Purpose: To develop and implement a joint services plan linking adult 

basic education with public libraries, community action agencies 
private industry councils, private literacy organizations, 
or another similar agency . 

Grantee(s): Sinclair Community College/Project READ 



Project Title i 
Purpose: 

Grantee (s)s 



Counseling Strategies for Coal Attainment 

To train teachers , coordinators and recruiters in strategies 
that will increase student retention and goal attainment. 
Clermont County Office of Education 
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